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THE NEW NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY SERVICE IN THE 
U.S. BOREAU OF EDUCATION 


By Mary Dasney Davis 


THe Bureau ORGANIZATION 


NE of the surprises which greets a new govern- 
ment appointee is the amount of service lying 
in wait for the people of the United States. Each 
citizen would do well to go over the lists of govern- 
ment publications to appreciate the printed materials, 
the expert counsel, and the research work which are 
at his disposal. One might well ask, ““How much 
use am I making of this service?”” The education of 
its people is an important function of the Govern- 
ment and the Bureau of Education is placed at their 
disposal. 

The Bureau gathers information about all edu- 
cational agencies within the United States and in 
foreign countries. From the schools throughout the 
country it assembles current statistical data of costs, 
attendance and instruction, of current practices in 
methods of teaching, curricula, and the organization 
and administration of school systems. These facts 
are made available for every one interested in 
education. 

The interests of people directly engaged in educa - 
tional activities are varied and specialized. ‘To meet 
these varied and specialized interests the Bureau of 
Education allocates special kinds of educational work 
to its “Divisions,” among which may be mentioned 
the city schools, rural schools, higher education, and 
educational statistics. Each “Division” further 
divides its work among “‘specialists’’ for the several 
specific phases of its educational work, and it is under 
the Division of City Schools that the Section of 
Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education functions. 

Inaugurated in 1913 with the appointment of a 
kindergarten specialist whose function was primarily 
to assist in making the kindergarten an integral part 
of the public school systems of the country, the work 
of the Bureau for young children now broadens its 
scope to include in one unit the education of the pre- 
school and the primary children. It is being gener- 
ally accepted that children four to six years old need 
association with other children their own age, and 
profit by work and play activities supervised and 
recorded by trained experts. Furthermore, efforts 
are well advanced in planning educational programs 


for children younger than four, and the materials and 
methods of teaching in the primary grades are being 
determined by principles of child study rather than 
by traditional practices. No break should exist in 
the regular development of a child’s educational ex- 
perience. The aims to be set and the problems to be 
met in educating children through the first eight years 
are similar and have made educators regard this as 
“‘a period of childhood.” ‘To bring together all ef- 
forts for the physical, the intellectual and the social 
education during this period when the children are 
in their nursery, or nursery school, in the kindergar- 
ten, and in the primary grades, the Commissioner of 
Education enlarged the Kindergarten Section to 
include all the educational work with the preschool 
and the primary school child. ‘The activities of this 
new section of the Bureau of Education have been 
outlined as follows: 

“To initiate, organize, and supervise research 
studies in kindergarten-primary education and in 
nursery or preschool education; to plan and hold 
conferences of educators; to prepare bulletins and 
circulars on various phases of preschool, kinder- 
garten, and primary education; to act as consultant 
specialist concerning the developing of kindergarten- 
primary work; to make public addresses at confer- 
ences and meetings of educational associations.” 


SCOPE OF THE SECTION’S SERVICE 


The matter of kindergarten extension has acquired 
a desirable momentum, but is far from being con- 
sidered a closed issue. The 1924 statistical returns 
show that in the United States as a whole but 12.8 
per cent of the children four and five years of age are 
cared for in kindergartens. The problem of propa- 
gating interest in kindergartens has been accepted as 
a part of the educational programs of such women’s 
organizations as the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
League of Women Voters, and is the major work of 
the National Kindergarten Association. The In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union works both for 
increasing the number of kindergartens and for im- 
proving the methods and procedures. Assistance in 
kindergarten extension will continue to be a part of 
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the work of the new section of Nursery-Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, and it is anticipated 
that the very nature of the present organization will 
give this extension greater impetus. Work carried 
on under this organization can show the need for 
consistent and continuous education of young 
children, and can challenge the teachers and parents 
to analyze their treatment of children with this idea 
of continuous education in mind. 

The three main avenues of service open for this 
new Section are correspondence, programs of re- 
search prompted largely by the questions and re- 
quests for help, and educational conferences. Within 
the next few months a news letter for teachers and 
school administrators will be added to this list. The 
programs of research provide the material for replies 
to the large number of letters received each day. 
These programs include problems which deal both 
with questions of school administration such as ef- 
ficient legislation, comparative costs, entrance ages 
and bases for promotion, and with questions of the 
courses of study, methods of teaching, records of 
children’s progress and achievement, and reports of 
experiments which are testing and placing values 
upon what the schools are doing. 

While studying such topics it is essential to con- 
sider the interests of the several groups of people who 
will make use of the information assembled. The 
best cue for this has been found through analyzing 
the correspondence received according to the kinds of 
information requested, and the professional status 
of the people making the requests. Knowing that 20 
per cent of the requests concern programs of child 
study, and that these requests are made by teachers, 
mothers, and chairmen of program committees, the 
suggestions given in the correspondence can be more 
intelligently grouped and annotated. 


Tue VARIETY OF PEOPLE SERVED 


It has been fascinating to summarize the sources of 
the correspondence received this fall. Not quite 
half of that received between the middle of Septem- 
ber and the middle of November has come from 
teachers: The greater part of these teachers are 
working in the southern and eastern sections of the 
country and in cities where there is no general school 
supervisor. It might be supposed that this propor- 
tion of correspondence from teachers would have been 
larger than it is, but it is interesting to note the 
variety of the other sources. The number of letters 
from editors of magazines, and from representatives 
of educational organizations equals the number of 
letters from the mothers of young children, and to- 
gether they cover a third of the correspondence. 
The rest is divided between directors of kindergarten- 
primary work in city school systems and instructors 
in teacher-training institutions. 

An interesting comparison with this analysis can 
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be made when more people know of the enlarged 
service of this section of the Bureau of Education. 


THE VARIETY OF REQUESTS FOR HELP 


Among the contributions which the kindergarten 
specialists have made in past years have been leaflets, 
circulars and bulletins which explain the values of 
kindergarten education, which evaluate the courses of 
study for kindergarten training, which present both a 
kindergarten and a kindergarten and first grade cur- 
riculum, which describe the housing and equipment of 
kindergartens, and which give annotated bibliog- 
raphies of books dealing with the education of young 
children. By codperation among the several divi- 
sions of the Bureau bulletins have been prepared 
which deal with kindergartens in rural sections and 
which offer book lists prepared for Parent-Teacher 
Associations. One-fourth of the correspondence has 
been in the nature of requests for copies of this 
literature.* 

The other 75 per cent of the requests were varied 
and numerous. In order of popularity the questions 
concerned first, courses of study for kindergartens 
and primary grades, and second, problems of child 
study, and included requests for reading material, 
programs of study, materials to use with the children 
in the home, and special requests for advice in such 
matters as obedience and character building. Next 
in order of popularity have been requests for the use 
of sets of slides and a film which show kindergarten 
activities, as well as for counsel in how to arouse com- 
munity interest in establishing kindergartens. 

Following these were requests from a number of 
teachers who inquired about positions.’ One wanted to 
know about the possibilities of teaching in Alaska. 
Others wanted information regarding proper teaching 
certification. Others asked for help in organizing 
newly established schools, for methods of teaching in 
the kindergarten and primary grades, and for lists of 
equipment both for new schools and for schools using 
the newer methods of teaching. A similar number of 
inquiries have come regarding general practice in 
determining entrance ages for kindergartens and 
primary grades, the average enrollment for one 
teacher, the average length of the school day in city 
schools, and standards by which promotion is de- 
termined from grade to grade. Last on the list are 
requests for help in planning research problems, and 
questions regarding plans for the work of critic teach- 
ers in training schools. From this list it is interest- 
ing to note that the literature which has been pub- 
lished by the Bureau is evidently meeting the needs 
of a large number of people interested in kindergarten 
education. It is also evident that the three major 
problems before the minds of those who are turning 
to the section for help deal with courses of study, with 
programs for child study, and with publicity pro- 


* List of publications can be received upon request. 
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grams for kindergartens. In the future it will be 
interesting to notice the possible changes in the kinds 
of requests which may be caused by the new organi- 
zation of the section. 

It might be worth while to reproduce some of the 
requests which are typical. The first five requests 
coming from teachers, a supervisor, a training teacher 
and a city school superintendent, indicate the variety 
of information requested by this group of corre- 
spondents. 


‘Please send me all the material you have for seat work 
in the lower grades, especially the first four grades.” 


“‘Have you any data concerning the use of the Binet- 
Simon Tests in the kindergartens of the U. S.? I should 
like to know to what extent they have been used in de- 
termining entrance to kindergarten and promotion from 
kindergarten. Also the requirements as to mental age for 
both. Should you have any data of this sort I should be 
glad to know of it and to secure it.” 


‘At the next meeting of our Kindergarten Club we pro- 
pose taking up these two lines of discussion: 
‘I. (a) Age for entrance to kindergarten. 
(b) Length of time for child to be retained in 
kindergarten—how determined. 

“TT. Possibility of standardization (for our own 
schools) of kindergarten materials such as 
toys, crayons, paints, wood, tools, etc. 

We will appreciate any assistance that you can give 


us.” 

“I am chairman of the research committee. . . . Where 
are there interesting research problems under way in the 
east and middle west? Do you know of any problems 
recently worked out? 

“Where can we find a reliable authority upon the 
number of square feet of floor space to be allowed in seating 
children in the kindergarten and primary?” 


“The city of aims to accomplish three things this 
school year: (1) formulate a kindergarten course of study; 
(2) revise the course of study in reading in grades one 
through six; (3) revise the arithmetic course of study in 
grades one through six. We are most anxious that this 
work shall be creditably done. 

‘Will you send us such materials and bibliographies of 
materials as will help us to more wisely solve these prob- 
lems? Should you know of modern courses of study in the 
field, covering these subjects, I would appreciate either 
courses or the names of such places.” 


In replying to these inquiries this procedure— 
somewhat amplified—is followed: List the best 
available references, references which give more than 
one point of view, indicate their high points, and 
leave the inquirer free to formulate his own opinions. 

The following quotations are typical of the ques- 
tions asked by mothers: 


“T am especially interested in securing advice for chil- 
dren in the kindergarten. I have a boy of four, and a girl 
two and one half years old. What is the best help that I 
can get in training them along the right line?” 


“We are attempting to organize in our public school a 
mothers’ class to study the preschool child and any help or 
suggestions which you can give me will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

“Have you any literature on the subject? 

“I am the busy mother of three small children and I 
cannot take the time from them to work up a course in 
detail. Is there any such thing available?” 


Many of the requests for information about the 
necessary training for teaching indicate a belief that a 
personal affection for young children is the major 
requisite and that “the rest” will come easily. 
Where any such suspicion is detected the reply em- 
phasizes the fact that teaching is a fine art and that 
all work with young children requires a highly 
specialized training. Children need the best in- 
formed, as well as the best intentioned, teachers. 


THE ProGram OF Work GROWS FROM THE REQUESTS 
FOR INFORMATION 


Much of the work that is carried on in the section— 
advice, contribution of information, and responses to 
requests for reference material—can hardly be digni- 
fied by the term research. But the recurrence of 
certain requests, and the need for more specific in- 
formation than is available at present have led to the 
development of several plans of work, some of which 
are characteristically research. This program takes 
into consideration the professional status of those 
asking information, the work of greatest interest to 
them, and the number of times the same request is 
made. Since the teachers, the largest audience, are 
asking for help on the courses of study, two pieces of 
work are under way to meet their needs. 

One of these studies deals with current practice in 
teaching music to children in the nursery, kinder- 
garten, and primary schools. Among the sources of 
information for this study are the courses of study 
which have recently been sent to the City Schools 
Division from all over the United States. 

Another study aims to find what sizes and shapes 
of building blocks, and in what quantities children 
below four years of age and children in the kinder- 
garten and first two grades like best to use, as well as 
the values they contribute to a young child’s educa- 
tion. The only way to answer these questions is to 
watch children choose blocks and play with them, and 
to expedite this observation a detailed outline of 
procedure with a series of record charts has been 
prepared. Through the courtesy of the Washington 
Director of Kindergartens those records are being 
kept in one of the schools by a bureau specialist. 
When the record forms are corrected and proved ef- 
ficient, they will go to certain teachers in the country 
who are willing to codperate in this study. This 
coéperation, like all such effort among educational 
organizations, will help to unify endeavor among 
teachers, and will make the final summary of the 
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records valuable because they will represent many 
different groups of children. 

For the large number of mothers who are inquiring 
for child study courses, and for materials to use with 
their children at home, a letter is being mimeo- 
graphed. In this letter are given the available 
courses on child study that are being offered by dif- 
ferent organizations. Among these, of course, is the 
plan for study groups organized by the Educational 
Secretary of the American Association of University 
Women. ‘The letter includes a list of fiction which 
gives children’s points of view, a list of modern 
pedagogical books written in a nontechnical fashion 
and explaining the modern school point of view, and 
short lists of certain available play materials, and 
pictures for children’s rooms. Should this letter 
meet the needs of mothers it can easily be enlarged 
into a printed circular with more extended lists of 
available materials. 

To further the idea that the education of this 
period of childhood should be continuous and pro- 
gressive, a plan is on foot to add to the present 
kindergarten film and stereopticon slides certain 
pictures of activities in the nursery schools and in 
the primary schools. These pictures will be available 
for organizations which wish to stimulate interest in 
modern educational points of view, or to further 
interest in the education of the preschool child. 


Because accurate statistical information about the 
effect of kindergarten education upon the children’s 
progress in elementary grades is meager, several 
studies have recently been attempted through- 
out the country. Requests for information con- 
cerning these studies are frequently made. Both to 
stimulate investigations of this nature, and to act as a 
clearing house for them, correspondence is being 
carried on with research bureaus and with city school 
systems to discover all such scientific efforts. A 
tentative annotated bibliography of scientific in- 
vestigations has been compiled from the responses, 
grouped according to such subjects as tests of in- 
telligence, reading and language, progress and 
achievement, administration, habit development, 
records and reports, and children’s interests. 

These descriptions of the work started in the pres- 
ent program of the Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary 
Section are merely a sampling of the variety of 
problems that need to be attacked. The opportuni- 
ties are many, the need of focusing upon a few prob- 
lems is great, the progress is fairly slow since the 
specialist’s time must be divided between the cor- 
respondence and the research work, and the desire to 
serve is strong. An invitation is extended to those 
interested in furthering and enriching the education 
of young children to use the resources of this section 
of the Bureau of Education. 


CHANGING IDEALS OF HOME LIFE 


By Mary E. Woo.LLrey 


T is possible to consider this subject from diametri- 
cally opposite points of view. ‘The first 1 would 
call the centrifugal ideal or idea using the word in the 
exact dictionary sense—*‘ tending or causing to recede 
from the center.” There is no question but that this 
conception has gained currency within the experience 
of all of us. As we look back to the good times in our 
own homes when we were “ girls”” and compare them 
with the present-day conception of a “good time,” 
in which automobiles, country clubs, movies, dinner 
dances, occupy the center of the stage, we are con- 
scious of a decided swing of the pendulum. Four 
years ago this autumn in China, I thought many 
times that the “foreign’’ compound of the Far East 
had a lesson for us, in the charm of its home life. 
This swing away from the home on the recrea- 
tional side, has been accompanied by a similar move- 
ment in other phases of its life. ‘To be relieved of the 
demands of the home altogether or while maintaining 
its form, to lose the spirit—has been and is still, too 
often the tendency. Abandonment or neglect for 
the sake of ease and self-indulgence,—no statistics 
can ever compute the evils in the life of the com- 
munity and the nation which are due directly or in- 
directly to this cardinal sin. 


The point of view, however, on which I wish to 
dwell, is the centripetal, the movement back to the 
home, not away from it. There is a difference in the 
conception. It is afar cry from the apartment house 
of today to the self-contained home of our great- 
grandmothers, where hardly an article appeared on 
the table and few on the backs of the members of the 
household that had not been “‘raised”’ on the place. 
Within my own memory, the standard by which a 
good housekeeper was measured was as inexorable as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. Even the order 
of her days was established, an order much more in- 
flexible than a college schedule! Washing on Mon- 
day, ironing on Tuesday, “picking up” on Wednes- 
day, silver and brass polishing on Thursday, sweep- 
ing on Friday and cooking—a perfect orgy of 
cooking on Saturday. Woe betide the housekeeper 
who did not live up to this ideal. I can imagine the 
horror of some of the good ladies in my father’s 
church if confronted by some of the homes of today, 
real homes too. We have come to the realization 
that “home” is independent of size and place, fur- 
nishings and service—and schedule. In other words, 
we have broadened our conception. One of the joys 
of my vocation is the opportunity which it gives, of 
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CHANGING IDEALS OF HOME LIFE 


entering into many homes, of many types, in many 
sections of our own country and even of some other 
parts of the world. And the places are not more 
various than the types. May I illustrate by a 
luncheon which I had ten days ago in New York, ina 
home which probably in no particular would measure 
up to the inexorable New England standard of a 
generation or two ago. The apartment is on the 
fourth floor of a brown stone, high-stooped house, 
the New York “‘mansion”’ of the“ Age of Innocence,” 
in a quarter of the city which in my girlhood had 
fallen from its high estate but now is coming into its 
own again, one of those “places” between First 
Avenue and the East River of which Sutton Place is 
the best known and most popular. The kitchenette 
is about the size of my grandmother’s kitchen pantry ; 
the food in large part had been prepared in bakeries 
and delicatessen shops; it was “handed around” to 
guests grouped about an open fire, some of them 
sitting on the floor; the hostesses were professional 
women, college-bred, unmarried,—with one excep- 
tion—representing to a preéminent degree the train- 
ing which popular articles depict as sounding the 
death knell of the home. Let us analyze, for a 
moment, what that home and scores and hundreds of 
others like it, represent. 

First efficiency in housekeeping. The food was not 
all prepared outside. The cream soup which warmed 
the cockles of one’s stomach on that chilly October 
day, the appetizing and “aesthetic” salad, the de- 
licious coffee, were made within its walls. 

Second, economic efficiency. A home not of 
wealth, but of comfort and beauty made possible in 
this day of high prices on a professional salary. 

Third, aesthetic sense. An open fire, in an old 
fireplace which had been blocked up for years and re- 
stored when our hostesses took the apartment, a few 
good pictures, and rugs, flowers, and harmonious 
coloring, a glimpse of the river, proudly pointed out, 
as I have seen owners of rare paintings exhibit them 
to admiring guests. 

Fourth, a dignity and simplicity which lifted 
household tasks out of the rank of the menial. 
Serving, washing dishes, without a word of apology, 
by these young women, editors, executive secretaries 
of the National Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association upon whom rest heavy responsibil- 
ities of planning and conducting conferences, edu- 
cational work, social and industrial investigation for 
thousands of young women and girls in all ranks of 
life throughout this country and in other parts of the 
world. 

Fifth, love of home and the spirit of homemaking, 
most of the group having similar rooms in other 
apartments. 

As you see, I have already indicated my second 
point, that is, the deepening conception of the ideals 
of home life. Important as is good housekeeping— 


and I would be the last person to minimize the im- 
portance of a clean, orderly and attractive house, 
well-cooked appetizing and nutritious food—home- 
making is something much more inclusive than 
housekeeping. 

What is the relation of the college to this ideal? 
How far have we gone in our women’s colleges in 
helping to realize it? 
~ [have several times tried to answer that question; 
it occurred to me, in this instance, that I would ask 
half a dozen of the departments in my own college to 
give me their “‘reactions.”” I was reassured, for I 
found I had not gone far afield in my assumptions as 
to what we were doing for the home, in our liberal 
arts course. May I summarize, partly in the words 
of these heads of departments,—partly in my Own. 


In Education. The earliest and most important edu- 
cation of the child is conducted in the home by the 
parents. Those parents who have been trained by a study 
of the scientific principles underlying the process of educa- 
tion are better able to give their children in the formative 
years, the preschool period, a foundation based upon sound 
psychology. 

During the school period of the child’s life, parents who 
have had a scientific training in education are able to guide 
their children with intelligence in their domestic, social, and 
school life, and to cojperate with their children’s teachers, 
working with them in a professional way. 

Since a sound educational policy implies as the chief 
aim of education the development of the whole personality 
of every individual to its maximum efficiency, parents 
trained in the science and art of education, which really 
means the science and art of rich living, are thereby more 
able, 

1. to understand not only the intellectual, but also 
the emotional life of the growing child, and to guide him 
at every period not only as a loving parent, but also as a 
wise teacher; 

2. to understand themselves and other adults more 
deeply, and hence to enrich the lives of their husbands, 
their children, and all with whom they come into con- 
tact, by a constructive sympathy, an intelligent codper- 
ation, and a scientific study of all problems which are 
theirs to solve. 

In Psychology. We have no courses in psychology 
which are definitely planned to “prepare students for the 
home,” but in so far as an understanding of other persons 
is a factor in family harmony in the relations of students to 
their parents and brothers and sisters, as well as in their 
future relations to husbands and children, almost every one 
of our courses makes some contribution. In Child Psy- 
chology the emphasis is primarily on a scientific study of 
the nature of the child, but of course there are daily ap- 
plications of this teaching by way of illustration, which 
should contribute to more intelligent dealings with children 
in school and home later on. In Applied Psychology and 
in Individual and Social Psychology, the interrelations of 
human beings are constantly discussed, with the hope that 
better knowledge of the self and of others will result in a 
more successful adjustment of the individual to whatever 
environment she may find herself in after graduation. 
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In Physical Education. The fundamental objective is 
abundant life in its largest sense, physical, mental, social 
and spiritual. As a department, we must contribute our 
share to all phases of that life. 

The spiritual and emotional objectives in physical educa- 
tion are essential to the highest development. Games and 
sports illustrate some of the best and most dynamic ele- 
ments in life. Character is formed not by refraining from 
all activities which arouse emotions but by doing right 
under difficult conditions—quick, fair action and decision 
in contests. 

Under proper direction and supervision, games and 
sports develop body control, skill, inspiration, initiation, 
organization, loyalty, truthfulness, unselfishness,  self- 
sacrifice, courage, leadership—a state of mind made mani- 
fest by constant productive activity. 

Dancing and sports, more especially group and folk 
dancing are great vehicles for teaching democracy and cer- 
tain social values—coéperation, harmony in working to- 
gether, and the development of those qualities essential to 
fine citizenship. 

The department must contribute its share toward the 
normally developed, efficiently functioning, sanely thinking 
young woman of today, whose sound mind in a sound body 
is her trained servant. 

First and last, we must help the woman who hopes to be- 
come a mother to measure up to the high standards of 
womanhood which fit her, above all else, to be the mother 
of normal, healthy children—to increase and not decrease 
the strength, vitality and virility of her family and the 
race. 

In Economics and Sociology. These departments do, 
perhaps, make a contribution to the outlook and resources 
of the young college graduate whose first responsibility is 
home-keeping which may be of great value. If she has 
learned something of the nature and complexity of the 
society of which her home is a part, if she, as a student of 
the economic organization of the country, has come to an 
understanding of the problem of the utilization of the 
natural resources, her conduct as a consumer and as a 
spender of the family income in the local market may be a 
consciously determined factor in it instead of an uncon- 
scious and unintelligent one. 

But the home is a social center as well as a shelter from 
the weather and a place where food is provided. In so far 
as the student of economics and sociology has made use of 
the opportunities which these subjects afford to be a more 
understanding person in the task of educating the younger 
members of society, in assisting them to find their appro- 
priate work and play and mates, and finally in taking large 
measures of community responsibility, then it may be said 
that these subjects make their last and perhaps most im- 
portant contribution at the place where household econom- 
ics places its first objective—an objective which is distinct 
from, but in many ways a necessary supplement to the 
objectives of the social sciences. 

In Art. I believe that the knowledge of works of art in 
themselves and as expressions of the peoples who have pro- 
duced them, which we try to give to our students, is a great 
cultural asset for a woman in her own home or in whatever 
home she chances to be. 

Even more important perhaps is the appreciation which 
we try to develop in our students, an appreciation which is 
genuine, sincere and based on sound aesthetic principles. 


A student should through such a study of historic art de- 
velop a taste for beautiful things and a discrimination in 
regard to what is good and bad that would be of inestimable 
value in her own costuming and that of her family, in the 
furnishing of her home and also in the general orderly ad- 
justment of her household. . 

We have two courses in the department which perhaps 
have a little more of practical significance along these lines 
than the others—a year course in the study of the great 
historic styles of ornament with emphasis on the principles 
of good design and a course in the elements of pictorial ex- 
pression, especially that part of the course which deals with 
color combinations and harmonies. 

In Literature. The mother is the first book the child 
tries to read. Questions to which the child may find full 
or partial answers later in great philosophies and tragedies 
the child asks first of the mother. Does it matter, then, 
what the pages of her mind contain, what she can give in 
information and guidance? 

The history of the race repeats itself in the relation of 
mother to child. Hers is the experience upon which the 
child first draws for guidance, for information. If her 
code is primitive ethically and socially, if her mind is 
coarse or uncultured, or both, it is only by a miracle that 
the child will escape injury or loss from these initial 
contacts. 

In the primitive social state, the woman has furnished 
more of the communal song than did the man. Hers were 
the threshing and the milling songs, hers the spinning and 
the weaving songs. It is inevitable, however much man 
may think the opposite, that whether she be mother or 
teacher, from the woman still comes the greater education, 
the greater culture. Today her contacts with literature, 
her knowledge of it, her interpretation of it, are more 
important than ever, for literature is the living tissue of 
the life of men. 

For women, domestic cares are limiting. Women can 
not get away from home, but through literature new worlds 
are opened to them. Their tasks do not occupy their 
minds. Through literature mental content is supplied 
which does not interfere with the work of the home. It 
relieves them from the necessity of falling back on petty 
gossip. It gives interests independent of the home and 
serves to keep the home significant. In many people there 
is a drying up of the juices of life and a lessening of the joy 
in new experience. They have nothing to think about 
and nothing to exercise their minds. People with a rich 
background, with well-filled minds take up new experience 
with greater zest. 

The approach to literature is human, both in what it 
contains, for its source is human experience; and in the 
understanding it requires of those who read, for our inter- 
pretation is dependent not only upon the fact that we 
speak the same language, but even more because we share 
our human nature in common. It is through experience, 
the materials of it, we organize, we plan our world. It is 
equally the material out of which we shape our literature. 
In contacts with books, there is an ever widening evalua- 
tion of value—religious, social, aesthetic, moral. Upon 
the mother falls the responsibility for the first evaluation. 
That she should be well-read in the stored experience of 
the race, nowhere more amply found than in the great 
books of literature, is a matter of importance to every 
home. 
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In Biblical Literature. By giving a much needed 
knowledge of the Bible as a background for the Christian 
atmosphere of the home and the religious education of the 
child. 

By showing the principles and ideals of a society 
bound together by love to God and love to man and the 
practical way in which such principles and ideals apply to 
the present-day situation. The family is the nucleus of 
such a society and biblical teachings use the family as a 
figure applying to the deepest and broadest conception of 
society here or hereafter. 

By a special study of Jesus’ teaching concerning the 
family in particular, given in one of the electives. 


Wherein do we fall short? I have thought a great 


deal on this subject these last years, with this result, 
that as liberal colleges, our function is not to become 
vocational, but to make perfectly clear the fact that 
we are laying the foundations for that superstructure, 
to show where it joins and how. We have not 
focussed, made sufficiently clear-cut the relationship, 
shown what courses are peculiarly valuable for the 
home and why. That work lies before us, the wise 
grouping and combination which without sacrificing 
the power that comes from concentration, shall give 
the balanced training that will be of most value to the 
future homemaker both within and without the walls 
of her home. 


MODERN HOMEMAKING IN RELATION TO THE LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


By Cuase Goinc WoopHousE 


T is an encouraging indication of the assured posi- 
tion of women in the educational field that we are 
beginning to dare suggest that it might be well to do 
something different from that done by the men’s 
colleges upon whose traditions our curricula have 
been modeled. 
We are beginning to ask for what are our colleges 
preparing women. It is true that more and more 
college women are entering business and the profes- 


sions, but still the great majority of our graduates are 


in the home. And, curiously enough, though well 
explained by educational tradition, homemaking is 
one of the few occupations for which we have not at 
least the basis for adequate preparation in our 
women’s colleges. 

Now, of course, we all realize that education is 
preparation for living, much more than preparation 
for earning a living. But life, for both men and 
women, has been too sharply divided into two spheres 
—that of the working world and that of the home. 
For the first we have very specific training, but the 
home we have taken too much for granted. We 
have assumed that in some so-called instinctive way 
every woman is fitted to manage a home. The pro- 
fessional woman has looked with some scorn upon 
her classmates who were “just running their homes.” 
And in one sense justly, for nowhere does tradition 
and custom hold greater sway than in the home. 
Competition and comparison are absent. Today 
with the family and the home in the throes of a transi- 
tion period we are beginning to ask how matters can 
be improved. 

Here our first reaction, and perhaps rightly, has 
been to attack the physical, technical side of home- 
making. When we cease thinking of the home in 
wholly sentimental terms we are apt to think of it in 
purely physical ones. We must make, at the start, a 
very clear distinction between the technique of house- 


hold administration and the creation of a home,— 
the social unit through which we work out and express 
our philosophy of life. 


/ Vocational training in technique should not be in- 


troduced into the women’s colleges. In fact it has 
probably been overemphasized in the many institu- 
tions offering the best training in Home Economics. 
It is not technical, vocational, or even professional 
education that the homemaker needs but a wide and 
general cultural background, a scientific attitude in 
attacking her problems, and a philosophy of family 
life. 

It is social and moral questions, rather than those 
of technique, which need solution today. The en- 
gineering progress of the nineteenth century has 
leapt ahead of the social. This is just as true in our 
homes as in the industrial world. 

To prepare the college woman for homemaking we 
must do two things: put the management of the 
household on a scientific plane, and imbue the college - 
woman with the idea of her social responsibility as a 
homemaker. 

The first problem, though basic, cannot be at- 
tacked in the undergraduate college. It is really 
work for the research institutes. The U.S. Bureau 
of Home Economics, for example, is starting an in- 
vestigation into the expenditures of the families of 
college graduates in which it is hoped many college 
women will cojperate. Many of the most difficult 
problems of household management turn on the 
question of finance. Many a college woman who 
would like to continue her professional interests after 
marriage has to face the question of cost. She finds 
herself compelled to do much of the time-consuming 
work in the house. If we knew more about expendi- 
tures among the educated groups in the country as a 
whole we could tell better which of the many prob- 
lems in household management to attack. What 
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items are making the heaviest demands upon our in- 
come? What part of our work could be done more 
economically if we were willing to develop codperative 
agencies? Only after we have information on pres- 
ent day expenditure, which can only be given by the 
homemaker herself, can many home problems be 
attacked with any intelligence. Given a demand for 
such help there are many research funds in this 
country which could be used for the purpose. 

But what can the undergraduate college do di- 
rectly? It can give the student the basis for a clear 
understanding of the individual from both a psycho- 
logical and a physiological point of view, and of the 
relation of the individual to the family, and of the 
individual and his family group to society as a whole. 
In other words, we can help towards an understand- 
ing of human relations. 

The successful homemaker is not the person 
grounded in technique, well-equipped with scientific 
methods and facts, but the person with the right atti- 
tude, with broad and deep social principles. There 
is no need, nor is it desirable, to introduce majors in 
homemaking. Let each student take the subjects 
leading to the special profession or field in which she 
is most interested but, at the same time, make it pos- 
sible for her to have advice, so that if she desires she 
may include among her electives certain courses that 
will be of immediate value to her as a homemaker. 
No administrative machinery beyond the appoint- 
ment of a special faculty consultant should be 
necessary. 

We have the courses needed listed in our catalogues 
but what we have not as yet is the coérdination of 
these courses, or the requisite recognition of the im- 
portance and dignity of homemaking. Again, while 
many of the courses contain the requisite material, 
little has been done to connect them directly with the 
problems of the home. The psychiatrists are telling 
us that educated people do not necessarily make 
* educated parents. Child Psychology, which is de- 
servedly popular, is often taught too largely from the 
research point of view, and with the purpose of 
training teachers or clinic workers. In another field, 
science, so basic for any phase of modern living—how 
seldom do we teach science! We teach chemistry, 
botany, or whatever it may be, requiring extensive 
and intensive laboratory work in each special de- 
partment. Would it not be possible to acquire 
laboratory technique in one field and then become 
acquainted with the principles of other sciences and 
their application? Now all our first courses are too 
likely to be not introductory courses in the proper 
sense, but the first course in a major, planned specifi- 
cally as though every person taking it were going on 
in that particular field. 


Of course we need intensive training. One must 
be a master of some specialty. But for real living we 
must also have wide general knowledge and interests. 
We so often deplore the fact that the American man 
has no interest outside his own narrow field. This is 
more dangerous for women than for men, for the 
American woman is the social head of the family. 
It is she who directs the family way of living. It is 
she who does the family buying. Her sense of 
values determines to a large extent what shall be 
produced in this country. Is she going to continue 
to base her expenditures on imitation, on tradition 
and habit, or will she base them on independent and 
critical judgment of individual and social values? 

To be a wise homemaker one must make a multi- 
tude of choices and examine critically many tradi- 
tional scales of value and reputability. We need a 
philosophy of consumption based on scientific knowl- 
edge and on social ideals. We need an adequate 
basis for the solution of the physiological, psychologi- 
cal, social, economic, and philosophical problems 
which the director of family life must meet. But 
before we can attain this, we need a change in atti- 
tude, a revaluation of the work of women as home- 
makers, we need standards of achievement in home- 
management, and above all the realization that 
the problems of the home are worthy of scientific 
thought. 

What we must strive for in the women’s college is 
an understanding of the more intangible elements in 
family life, of the philosophy of life in a society in 
which the family has always been the most important 
basic unit, the institution that has most to do with 
the forming of personality. Given this, we can be 
sure that the college woman will have the initiative 
to attack her problems of technique, to go to the al- 
ready existing sources for help, and demand further 
research to aid her. 

Instead of being pessimistic about the family we 
should make use of its present situation to better it. 
The fact that today women are not content to spend 
their days within four walls should not be deplored 
but used as the keystone for an improvement in our 
homes. The home is notoriously more inefficient 
than business. ‘The stay-at-home, devoted house- 
wife of the past century did little to improve her 
methods. May it not be possible that with the right 
help and a bit of direction the present-day college 
woman with her wide interests, her ambition to 
continue her professional work, her refusal to be tied 
to a house, will be the one to reform the home and 
make it a more desirable and efficient place in which 
to develop the coming generation? And are not the 
women’s colleges the logical centers from which to 
send out the pioneers in this movement? 


ba 


THE RESULT OF THE HOUSING QUESTIONNAIRES 


By Epirn Eimer Woop 
Chairman of the Committee on Housing 


FEW years ago the National Housing Associa- - 


tion sent a questionnaire to appropriate officials 
in a number of cities and published the result under 
the title, “What Our Cities Do not Know.”” Were 
we not afraid of appearing ungracious, we should call 
this summary, “‘What University Women Do not 
Know about the Homes of the Uncultured.”’ 

We meant that questionnaire to serve as a study 
outline for local housing committees, a sort of know- 
your-own-town catechism. We hoped it would 
stimulate thought and that those who filled it out 
would feel they had gained something in the process. 
It really worked that way in a few instances. More 
often, I am afraid, the filler-out worked painfully and 
entirely for our sake. A number were turned over to 
the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, or the 
local health officer, or a sociology professor at the 
University. We take this opportunity to thank all 
who collaborated and to apologize for not having 
written them all personal letters to tell them so. 

The housing questionnaire sent to all branches 
two years ago, with a follow-up letter last year, asked 
for population, general death rate, infant mortality 
rate, percentage of home ownership, type of home 
unskilled laborers are living in, whether there is a 
city plan, regional plan, zoning ordinance, housing 
law, tenement house law, etc., whether there is a 
housing shortage, what is done to encourage home 
ownership, whether there is a local housing society 
and what it has accomplished. 

Returns came in from 69 cities in 32 states, repre- 
senting every section of the country. ‘Twenty-six 
cities had a population above 100,000, 36 between 
10,000 and 100,000, and 7 under 10,000. 

We admit it was a shock to us to find how many 
university women seem not to know what a general 
death rate is, or an infant mortality rate, or that the 
United States Census Bureau publishes them an- 
nually for the registration area. A third of the 
death rates given and two-thirds of the infant mor- 
tality rates were unusable. Some gave figures which 
may have been the number of deaths during the 
year. Others gave percentages of something un- 
named. The correspondent who called the infant 
mortality rate 25 per cent possibly meant that deaths 
under one year of age formed a fourth of all deaths. 
In some cases the inaccuracy was due to the local 
health department, which, presumably from a desire 
to make a favorable showing, gave out lower death 
rates than those published by the Census Bureau. 

The percentage of home ownership is another 
point where it is easy to check up. The Census 
Bureau publishes the figures for all communities 


with more than 10,000 inhabitants. Yet few of our 
members seem aware of this. One after another 
writes, ““No data available for answering this ques- 
tion,” “Impossible to find out without elaborate 
research,” or else they consulted real estate firms 
and received highly optimistic guesses. Thus, of 
two towns claiming 75 per cent of home ownership, 
one really has 50 per cent and the other 46 per cent. 
One claiming 80 per cent is entitled to 59 and another 
to 54. One boasting of 85 per cent has 56 according 
to Federal figures. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the question- 
naire is that dealing with the query: What sort of 
a home can an American-born unskilled wage earner 
rent for a fifth of his income?—that being the maxi- 
mum generally accepted by American economists 
as safe for a family of small income to spend on rent 
without sacrificing other essentials. [Foreign-born 
and Negro families in the majority of cases were 
reported as being worse off.| Here are some typical 
replies: 

“Two rooms, few improvements, poor repair.” 
“Some good cheap houses, not enough.” “Two 
rooms, no improvements, in an old tenement.” 
““None modern at twenty per cent.” “Not any- 
thing I’d want.” “No modern improvements.” 
““Modest detached house in garden,” (something 
tells us this reply was furnished by a real estate 
man). ‘“‘Four-room house costs $24.75.” “‘None 
except by accident.” ‘‘Three or four rooms, gas, 
fair repair.” ‘‘Poor,—may have light and water.” 
One happy community reports “‘Five-room cottage 
or flat, all modern improvements, $20." But to 
balance that exceptional case, we have “‘One-room 
shack, no improvements, for one-fifth earnings.” 
And over and over again, ““Two rooms—or three— 
or four—no improvements.” 

The composite impression produced as to the 
standard of living of the masses of American laborers 
is not cheering. ‘The environment in which at least 
a third of our American children are growing up is 
clearly conducive neither to good health nor good 
citizenship. 

It is noteworthy, moreover, that the most pessi- 
mistic statements come from those who are best 
informed. Listen, for instance, to the following 
thoughtful observations by a housing expert in a 
progressive middle-western city of several hundred 
thousand inhabitants, which is certainly no worse 
off than many others: 

“Taking into consideration the rapid growth, the 
absence of any adequate law, a political situation 
which has made law enforcement a joke, and a total 
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ignorance or indifference on the part of the general 
public, we are, I believe, making a rapid slide to 
a place among the cities which are cursed by the 
worst of housing evils. There are quantities of 
houses which are mere shacks, some without toilet 
facilities or water supply. The houses in the central 
part of the town are being converted into tenements 
without alteration, control or regulation (nine rooms 
with six families, one toilet and two sinks, for 
example). In addition to this, apartment houses 
are going up with windowless rooms and of such 
poor construction that it will be but a few years 
before they will be a menace to health and safety. 
The building law is out of print and out of use. So 
many special ordinances have been passed as to make 
its enforcement impracticable. There is no require- 
ment of any sort for water supply. In fact they told 
me at the Water Department they did not care if 
a thousand families used a single hydrant so long 
as the water rent was paid. ‘The law requires one 
toilet for twenty people. ‘Two or more houses can 
have one toilet so long as not more than twenty 
people use it. You see where we are going.” 

This exceedingly valuable report, after giving 
figures on wages and deducing that rents for this 
group, on the one-fifth income basis, should be 
between $10 and $17 monthly, offers this summary 
of an inspection of five hundred such dwellings: 

“Fifteen to nineteen dollars would rent a four- 


room unfurnished apartment, dingy, wornout look- 
ing, with an underdrained water closet and a sink 


in the kitchen or hall. Sixty-seven per cent of the 
sinks in this rental group are used by one family 
alone, the rest are shared by two or more families. 
Only sixteen per cent have baths, one being shared 
by five families. The same sum would rent a four- 
or five-room cottage. The water supply for 50 
per cent of these is a yard hydrant, 31.1 per cent 
being shared by from two to twelve families. Only 
21 per cent have sinks. Four houses are without 
water supply, being dependent on neighbors. Three 
use spring water, one spring being contaminated 
and unfit for use. None have baths. Only 2 per 
cent have underdrained water closets within the 
house. Forty-six per cent have the so-called dry 
or catch-basin type of yard toilets, 52 per cent have 
privies, 92 per cent of these privies are full, and 
50 per cent are located on sewered streets where the 
law requires underdrainage. ‘Ten to fourteen dollars 
would rent a two- or three-room unfurnished apart- 
ment (or a three- or four-room cottage) of an even 
lower grade of repair than the $15 to $19 group.” 

Wherever a person with first-hand knowledge has 
replied, the reports have been similar to the above, 
though no other was so detailed. On the other hand, 
where the inquirer has simply put her question to 
a city official or to the secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the “booster” desire to have the home 


town make a good showing results in such state- 
ments as “We have no housing problem,” “‘ We have 
no slums,” “‘Housing conditions excellent.” 

Thus, a medium-sized university town with a 
death rate and infant mortality rate so high as to 
call for immediate investigation, cheerfully claims 
to rank better in that respect than Letchworth, 
Port Sunlight, Bournville or New Zealand, which 
have the happy distinction of the lowest death rates 
in the world,—about one-third that of the town in 
question. 

From a New England industrial town with a death 
rate many points higher than the average for the 
registration area and no housing laws of any sort, 
we are told “The housing conditions here are not 
such as to have commanded very careful considera- 
tion.” 

A southern state capital with a death rate more 
than double the average for the registration area 
has no housing laws of any kind and apparently no 
consciousness of needing any. 

A far-western city says, “There is practically no 
need for a Better Housing organization here. . . . 
Nature of climate, type of city, etc., makes such 
a body unnecessary.” Yet this same city occupied 
eleven printed pages of a state report in 1916, which 
described its extremely insanitary Chinese, Mexican 
and Russian quarters, dark rooms, cellar dwellings, 
filthy privies, etc. And while the 1923 report of 
the same body indicates some improvement due to 
an active Health Department, it still has an ex- 
tensive shack area and very serious housing problems. 
One cannot but reflect how much more that Health 
Department could accomplish if it had an active 
public opinion behind it. 

A rapidly growing southwestern city, which has 
doubled its population and got into the 100,000 class 
within five years, has no housing or tenement house 
laws whatever and no faintest conception that now 
is the time of all others when they are needed, no 
thought of its being easier to prevent slums than to 
cure them. 

Yet one paragraph from our correspondent in this 
city brings us a certain sense of encouragement. 
“‘Although,” she says, “‘it is the general assumption 
that we have no real housing problem, of course this 
is only true relatively. About a year ago, while 
these attempts to get answers to housing questions 
were in my mind, I ran upon several homes of 
Sunday School students on whom I was calling that 
told something of a real housing problem for a part 
of the population at least.” 

If our questionnaire has brought this realization 
home to even a few of our finely equipped, conscien- 
tious, public-spirited university women in the east, 
west, north, south and center of our country, it will 
have served its purpose. For after all, we are our 
brother’s keeper—and our sister’s even more. 





EDITORIAL 


AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


The editor sends you her greetings in these time- 
honored words because they still seem more friendly 
and sincere than more formal—and rtificial— 
phrasings of the perennial good wish. And in this 
case the wish carries a load of meaning—not only 
that complex and intangible something, your per- 
sonal happiness, but your happiness as a member of 
the A. A. U. W., implying as it does a whole set of 
healthy and satisfactory relations between you and 
other members of your branch, and between you 
and the national Association. A happy new year 
must be one which opens up further contacts, further 
interests and a wider field of mutual helpfulness. 
Both the individual and the organization must give, 
and give freely, if they can hope to benefit. The 
carrying out by codperative effort of the projects 
now in hand, the undertaking and accomplishment of 
new work, will make the year a happy one for all of 
us. 


A NEW YEAR FOR THE JOURNAL 


It is surely a good omen that the JourNAL should 
be out in time to bring you the season’s greetings. 
It is in your hands today because we have decided to 
change the dates of publication, in order to make 
them conform more closely to a quarterly schedule. 
Hereafter the JourRNAL will go into the mails on the 
first day of October, January, April, and June. And 
this is not the only change we have in mind. The 
editor in conference with the Publications Committee 
has formulated several new plans and policies, and 
this issue inaugurates four new departments in the 
JouRNAL. With one, you have already become 
acquainted by reading this editorial. We hope to 
develop this department by asking the chairmen of 
our national committees to contribute editorials and 
by asking our readers for correspondence on the whole 
subject of the JouRNAL. 

In the following pages you will find the beginnings 
—some scarcely more than embryonic—of these 
other new departments which we hope will in time 
approximate the standards set by Dr. Meek’s depart- 
ment on Preschool and Elementary Education. The 
work of our International Relations Committee and 
our part in the I. F. U. W. have long claimed space in 
the JouRNAL, but this issue marks the establishment 
of a distinct department under the editorship of the 
secretary of the International Relations Committee. 
For the present, three pages are allotted to her. 
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Our next venture is a news department comprising 
one page of news of general interest to university 
women and one page of news from the branches. 
The latter is not intended for the annual report type 
of news, but rather for items of interest regarding new 
undertakings, for announcements of specific events or 
actions, and for statements of problems and per- 
plexities—all with a view to securing mutual under- 
standing and assistance. We hope that every size 
and type of branch will find a stimulus in these 
paragraphs, and that they will help to make the 
department a success by sending the editor suitable 
material. 

Our last innovation, for this issue, is an annotated 
book-list, which may grow into a department of 
book reviews. We plan to include books of general 
interest to educated women, books of special interest 
in connection with the program of the Association, 
and books written by our members—if they will be so 
good as to send us copies of their new publications. 
Here, too, will be included books written by holders 
of A. A. U. W. Fellowships. 

And, of course we are counting on your support to 
crown all these efforts with success. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


A new editor, in formulating plans for a publica- 
tion, is naturally led to investigate something of its 
past history in order that she may understand its 
present status and may plan as wisely as may be for 
its future. 

The first JourNAt filed at Headquarters bears the 
date of December, 1898. It is labelled “ Magazine 
Number” and totals over one hundred pages. A 
quarter of this space is devoted to a discussion on 
college curricula, and almost every article deals with 
some aspect of college education for women. Nota 
word appears in explanation of the plans of the 
publication. The next number, dated six months 
later, is devoted to a compilation of information on 
fellowships and scholarships open to women in 
various American colleges and universities. 

When the third number appeared in February, 
1900, an announcement was printed on the inside of 
the front cover, stating that 


**The Association of Collegiate Alumnae is now publishing 
at suitable intervals matter of interest to women college 
graduates and to others who are concerned in any way with 
education. The publications will give addresses of especial 
note delivered at the annual meetings of the Association on 
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educational topics, reports of the work of the Association, 
studies of educational problems and conditions by its 
members, and statistics bearing in various ways upon the 
higher education of women.” 


The table of contents includes articles on the “ Public 
School as a Social Institution,” the “Educational 
Work of Women’s Clubs,” and other topics of interest 
at the moment. The JourNAL continued to be 
published in the same form “at intervals,” usually of 
six months, up until 1911, with such distinguished 
contributors as Hugo Miinsterberg, Le Baron R. 
Briggs, William James, and Charles W. Eliot. 
Occasionally a number was devoted exclusively to a 
register of members, or to proceedings of the annual 
meeting. 

In 1911, there seems to have been a crisis in 
JOURNAL history. We find an eight-page pamphlet 
on “The New Internationalism”’ published as the 
JOURNAL for April of that year, with the notice that 
the JouRNAL “is published four times a year, in the 
months of January, March, April, and May.” For 
a while thin magazine numbers alternate with fat 
volumes of proceedings. By January, 1917, the 
editor has again developed a magazine of some sixty 
pages, published monthly except in July and August. 
In this we find, in addition to general articles, an 
editorial, news from branches and colleges, open 
letters, and book reviews. The present editor must 
confess to a very considerable satisfaction when she 


discovered that former editors had approved of 
features which she strongly favors. 

But apparently this magazine was too good to last. 
In November, 1919, the JouRNAL approached the 


vanishing point. Though still called the JourNat, 
it became an eight-page coverless newsletter. For- 
tunately this was too bad to survive, and by February 
of the following year it had resumed JouRNAL pro- 
portions, although still clad in white. 

Just three years ago, January, 1923, Miss Louise 
Fitch took the editorial chair and published the first 
issue of the JouRNAL as we now have it. In her 
editorial Miss Fitch writes: 


“This is the first issue of the JourNAL under the direction 
of the new editor. ‘The appropriation for the JouRNAL was 
based upon the income of the past year and thus necessarily 
limits the size and content of the magazine. This issue in 
no way indicates the type of magazine it is hoped can be 
published eventually if the campaign for new members is a 
success. In view of the situation, the present editor .. . 
will confine the contents primarily to matters which will 
acquaint the members of the American Association of 
University Women with their own organization; something 
of its history, its aims, its members, its branches, the insti- 
tutions it represents, the country it inhabits. She hopes 
thereby to arouse a keener interest in the whole association 
because of an intelligent pride in its achievements, and a 
workable enthusiasm for doing one’s individual bit to con- 
tinue and magnify those achievements.” 


Since then the JourNau has developed steadily 
along the same lines, with the establishment of the 
Department of Preschool and Elementary Education 
as the most outstanding innovation. There it stands 
today, for us to make of it what we will. 

You may ask, what is behind all this? What were 
the reasons for these vicissitudes? The answer lies in 
a complete history of the Association and must await 
the writing of that history. Meantime, we have the 
future of the JourNAL to look to. Fundamentally, 
its future is a financial matter. We cannot enlarge 
the JourNAL sufficiently to make it adequate for our 
large and growing association until we can increase 
our budget. Increased circulation and advertising 
(if we can secure it on the right basis) will help. 
Departments, however small, and contributions from 
distinguished men and women will guarantee quality 
even before we can achieve quantity. The JouRNAL 
must, at least for the present, inform our members 
about the multitudinous activities of the Association; 
it must also provide reading matter of general interest. 
It is a big task and an inspiring one, a task to which 
the editor pledges her best endeavors. 


“JOURNAL” CONTRIBUTORS 


The editor wishes to introduce to JoURNAL readers 
the women who have contributed articles for this 
issue. 

Mary Dabney Davis, recently appointed as special- 
ist in nursery, kindergarten and primary education, 
in the U. S. Bureau of Education, took her B.S. at 
Columbia in 1917, M.A. in 1924 and Ph.D. in 1925, 
writing a dissertation on General Practice in the 
Kindergartens of the United States. Miss Davis 
has been director of the Department of Training for 
Kindergartens and Primary Teachers at Geneseo 
State Normal College, New York, and director of the 
Kindergarten and First Four Grades of the public 
schools of Duluth, in which some interesting ex- 
periments in method have been tried out. 

President Wooley sends the JourNAL an article 
read at a recent meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Home Economics Association at Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege. Mary E. Woolley took her A.B. at Brown 
University in 1894 and her A.M. the next year. She 
also holds several honorary degrees. She has been 
president of Mt. Holyoke College since 1900, and is 
a member of many distinguished societies and 
national associations. 

Chase Going Woodhouse is associate professor of 
sociology and economics at Smith College. She holds 
the A.B. and A.M. degrees from McGill University. 
Mrs. Woodhouse is this year on Sabbatical leave and 
is attached to the Bureau of Home Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
making an investigation into kinds of expenditures 
and standards of living among the educated groups 
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in the United States. The study is being confined 
to families of women graduates of colleges and 
universities. 

Edith Elmer Wood, B.L., Smith, 1890; A.M., 
Columbia, 1917, and Ph.D., 1919, was the founder of 
the Anti-Tuberculosis League of Porto Rico and has 
been its honorary president since 1908. Besides 
numerous magazine articles, Mrs. Wood has written 
two books on the housing problem: “The Housing of 


the Unskilled Wage Earner” (1919), and “Housing 
Progress in Western Europe” (1923), one of the best 
American books on the housing problem. 

Dr. Annie Reynolds, Ph.D., University of Chicago; 
M.A., Teachers College, is assistant specialist in 
Rural Education, Bureau of Education, Department 
of Interior. She was formerly supervisor and 
instructor of Rural Normals of Wisconsin and 
State Supervisor of Elementary Schools in Wisconsin. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


LL persons interested in the work of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships will be glad to know that 
a new six-page folder has been issued recently by this 
committee. The folder contains brief historical 
sketches of the various fellowships administered by 
the Association, together with several paragraphs 
relating to the present scope and future possibilities 
of the fellowship work. Requests for this publica- 
tion should be sent direct to National Headquarters. 
The Committee on Fellowships announces that 
the following fellowships will be available for the 
academic year 1926-27 to American women unless 
otherwise stated: 


Tue Axice FREEMAN PatMer Memoria FELLOWSHIP of 
$1,200, for which candidates must not only have the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy or Doctor of Science, but must also 
present evidence of distinctive subsequent accomplishment 
in research. 

Tue Saran BerinerR RESEARCH AND LECTURE FELLOW- 
sHip of from $1,000 to $1,200, offered annually. This 
Fellowship is available for research in physics, chemistry or 
biology, and is open to women holding the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy or Doctor of Science. 

Tue Rose Sepcwick FEe.Lowsuip of $1,000, which is 
open to British women of graduate standing and is limited 
to graduate study in American colleges or universities. 

Tue Gamma Put Beta Soctat Service Fettowsuir of 
$500, which shall be devoted to preparation for the pro- 
fession of social service, and is open to women graduates of 
colleges of recognized rank who have done at least one year 
of graduate work, including some courses in the department 
of social science. 

Tue Pat Mu Fetiowsurp of $1,000 for graduate work is 
open to American women having a degree from any univer- 
sity or college in which Phi Mu has a chapter. 

Tue Avpna X1 Detta FRATERNITY FeELLowsuir of $1,000 


for graduate work in the field of medicine or mental science. 

Tue Boston ALUMNAE Prize of $500, which is open to 
graduates of approved colleges for the purpose of stimulating 
scholarship. The Prize must be used in Europe or in 
America for one year of constructive work, and not merely 
for the purpose of general culture. 

Tue A. A. U. W. European Fetiowsurr of $1,200 for 
research in Europe. This fellowship is open to any woman 
having a degree in Arts, Science, or Literature, who has met 
all the requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy degree 
with the possible exception of the completion of the disserta- 
tion. 

Tue A. A. U. W. Fetiowsnip (Undesignated). This 
fellowship of $1,200 is open to women having a degree in 
Arts, Science, or Literature. 

Tue Latin-American FeiLowsuiP of $1,000 is estab- 
lished by the A. A. U. W. to further friendly relations with 
women students of the Latin-American republics and to 
assist them to prepare for public service in their communities. 
Candidates must be natives of the Latin-American republics, 
have the equivalent of a college education in the univer- 
sities or the best normal schools of their countries, and must 
be thoroughly proficient in the use of the English language. 

Tue A. A. U. W. INTERNATIONAL FELLOwsHIP of $1,200 
to enable the holder to carry on research in some country 
other than her own. This fellowship is open to all members 
of Associations or Federations of University Women forming 
branches of the International Federation. 


Directions for applying for the fellowships are 
contained in the printed announcement, which may 
be obtained from the Chairman of the Committee on 
Fellowships, Professor Agnes L. Rogers, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, or from Na- 


tional Headquarters. All applications for fellow- 
ships should be sent by letter direct to the Chairman 
and must reach her not later than January 15, 1926. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


FourtH BieENNIAL CONFERENCE OF THE I. F. U. W. 


By the kind invitation of the Dutch Federation, 
the Fourth Biennial Conference of the International 
Federation will this year be held in Amsterdam, from 
July 27 to August 1. Miss Bosanquet, Secretary of 
the International Federation, writes that it is too 
early as yet to announce the program in detail, but 
that there will be reports and discussions on the 
various activities of the Federation, and addresses 
on allied subjects likely to be of interest to members, 
and sends the following tentative program: 


July 27 Registration. Meetings of Committees. Mem- 
bers of Committees should arrive in Amsterdam 
on the preceding day. They, with members 
of the Council, will register early in the 
morning. Reception of delegates. 

Meetings of the Council and of Conveners of 
Committees. Reception by the Dutch Feder- 
ation and Formal Opening of the Conference. 

Meeting of delegates. Reports of Officers. 
Special work of national federations. Speeches 
and discussions of Methods of Intellectual 
Coiéperation. The work of the new Institute 
at Paris. Results of the investigations of the 
Committee on International Language and the 
Committee on Standards. 

Speeches and Discussions on the Place of Women 
in Research, the application of Research to 
social and other problems, International 
Fellowships for Research. 

Meeting for Delegates. Conferences on aspects 
of Education; work of the Committee on 
Careers for Women in Industry and Finance. 
Summing-up and addresses by the President 
and Vice-Presidents of the Federation. 


July 30 


July 31 


Announcement of speakers will be made later. 

In addition to these meetings, there will be op- 
portunity for visiting some of the interesting places 
in and around the beautiful city of Amsterdam under 
the guidance of the Dutch members, who are arrang- 
ing several delightful excursions. One afternoon and 
evening will be devoted to an excursion by water 
to the old cities of the Zuyder Zee—Marken, Volen- 
dam, Moonikendam. 

The Constitution of the I. F. U. W. states that 


‘National federations or associations with a membership 
of two hundred or less, shall be entitled to one vote. An 
additional vote shall be allowed for each additional two 
hundred members above this number up to one thousand. 
No national federation or association shall be entitled to 
more than five votes. Those federations which have more 
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than one thousand members shall be allowed to send 
delegates to the Conference in the ratio of one person for 
every two hundred members, but these official delegates 
shall not have more than five votes among them.” 


The A. A. U. W. can, therefore, have five voting 
delegates and 113 non-voting delegates. All general 
meetings, with speeches and discussion, except those 
designated as meetings for delegates, will be open to 
all university women, whether delegates or not. 


INTELLECTUAL CO6OPERATION 


In Dr. Bonnevie’s interesting article in the October 
JOURNAL there was mention of a proposal made to 
the Committee on Intellectual Coéperation of the 
League of Nations by M. Casarez, in connection 
with the matter of history text books. In view of 
this, and the report by Miss Davenport, chairman 
of the A. A. U. W. Committee on Historical Text- 
books, it would, perhaps, be worth while to quote 
here the resolution adopted by the Committee on 
Intellectual Coéperation on July 29, 1925. In brief, 
this provides a plan, on a limited scale, by which 
through the coéperation of the National Committees, 
texts which are thought desirable of modification or 
emendation, may be brought to the attention of the 
National Committee of the country where the text 
is in use. “The extreme elasticity of the procedure,” 
according to the resolution, seems of a “‘nature to 
obviate any risk of wounding national suscepti- 
bilities.” Paragraph (c) of the resolution says: 


“Requests for emendation shall refer exclusively to 
questions of definitely established fact, regarding the 
geography or civilization of a country, its material condi- 
tions of life, natural resources, customs of the inhabitants, 
scientific, artistic and economic development, contribution 
to international culture and the welfare of humanity, etc. 
It is strictly prohibited to make or accept applications for 
emendation referring to personal views of a moral, political 
or religious order.” 


Members of the A. A. U. W. who are interested in 
this subject are urged to read this resolution in its 
original form, and are reminded that all publications 
of the League can be secured from the World Peace 
Foundation, or the League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association. 


AUSTRALIAN FELLOWSHIPS 


Two Fellowships are offered by a member of the 
Australian Federation of University Women for the 
year 1927. Each Fellowship has a value of £500, 
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and its purpose is to enable the holder to carry on a 
year’s research in one of the following—Biology 
(including Physiology), Natural Philosophy, Geology, 
Economics, Anthropology, or Colonial History. A 
condition of the gift is that at least six months’ work 
shall be done on the Continent of Australia; if so de- 
sired, the other six months’ work may be done in 
Tasmania or New Zealand, or partly in each of them. 

One Fellowship is open to all members of Asso- 
ciations or Federations of University Women being 
graduates of any’ university within the British 
Empire, exclusive of Australia, Tasmania and New 
Zealand. The other Fellowship is open to all 
members of Associations or Federations of Univer- 
sity Women being graduates of any universities 
approved by the I. F. U. W., other than those within 
the British Empire. They will be awarded by the 
Committee on Fellowships of the I. F. U. W. and the 
award will be announced not later than September 1, 
1926. Applications should be sent in the first 
instance to the secretary Of the National Association 
or Federation of University Women to which the 
candidate belongs.* Approved applications are 
to reach the secretary of the I. F. U. W. in London, 
not later than May 1, 1926. The tenure of the Fel- 
lowships shall be for one year from April 1, 1927. 
Two hundred pounds of each stipend shall be paid 
before departure for Australia. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN StupyY FOR 
CHINESE WoMEN 


A very interesting report was received from the 
secretary of the Committee on Foreign Study for 
Chinese Women, Mrs. E. B. Macmillan, which, for 
lack of space, we cannot publish in full. The com- 
mittee, which was organized three years ago, reports 
that it has now completed arrangements for co- 
operation with all the colleges in America which 
welcome Chinese women students; in China it is in 
touch with 125 preparatory schools and colleges, and 
has become known to the individual student to such 
an extent that its help will be sought early in the 
student’s plans for study. Arrangements were made 
for the year 1925-26 through this committee for the 
admission of students to the following institutions: 
University of Michigan (Barbour Fund), 4 students; 
Mount Holyoke, Bryn Mawr, University of Illinois, 
Wellesley, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Boston University, University of California, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, University of Wisconsin, Teachers 
College, each one student; preparatory schools, 
2 students; hospital service preparatory to further 
medical study, 1. All of these students have 
graduated from institutions of college rank in China. 
Of the four Barbour scholars, one was a graduate of 

* Members of the American Association should apply for 


information to the Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships, 
Prof. Agnes Rogers, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Ginling College, one of the National Southeastern 
University at Nanking, one of the Peking Govern- 
ment Teachers College for Women, and one of 
Canton Christian College. The committee stresses 
the importance of students not leaving China for 
foreign study until it is clear that further oppor- 
tunities are not available there for the work needed 
by the individual student. The conviction of the 
committee that only the exceptional undergraduate 
should come to America for study is one shared by 
many of us. Because it is of the opinion that at the 
present time the value of the degrees given by col- 
leges in China is not a fixed one, the committee 
believes that the admission of graduate students to 
American colleges should be on a special basis; it 
urges that a college accepting a Chinese student who 
has received the bachelor’s degree in China should 
give the student’s program the most careful sur- 
veillance, particularly for the first year, since such 
students are rarely ready for courses of a strictly 
graduate nature. 

The extension of the College Entrance Board 
Examinations to China, with the establishment of a 
universal ten-dollar fee for the examinations, is 
welcomed. The committee feels its work would be 
helped by the adoption by American institutions of 
these examinations as the logical avenue of admission 
for Chinese students as undergraduates. 

Emphasis is also laid on the need of fulfilling the 
entrance requirements of the college chosen and of 
arranging entrance before departure from China. 
With changed immigration regulations, and the diffi- 
culty of admission to many institutions of the first 
rank, this has become increasingly necessary. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS RounD TABLES 


Bibliography on the World Court. Mention should 
be made of the pamphlet “Coolidge and the World 
Court,” by Frederick J. Libby, published in Sep- 
tember by the National Council for Prevention of 
War, 532 17th Street, N. W., Washington. (5 cents 
a copy; $3 a hundred.) 

A limited number of the Information Bulletins on 
the World Court issued by the Continuing Com- 
mittee of the Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War, mentioned in the October JouRNAL, are avail- 
able without charge on application to the office of 
the Committee on International Relations, Institute 
of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 

The price of the sets of material on American 
Relations with China, which at the time of the 
publication of the October JouRNAL, we were not 
able to state, is $.50. The volume of proceedings of 
the Baltimore Conference was to appear in December. 

Before each meeting of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, notice is sent to the Correspond- 
ing Members asking for suggestions or reports from 
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their sections. Of the following notes, some were 
received from Corresponding Members for the first 
fall meeting of the committee, and some were sent 
from the branches themselves. The secretary would 
be grateful if every branch that has a Round Table 
on International Relations would report, if it has 
not already done so, on how many members there are 
in the group, how often it meets and for how long, 
what it is studying, and other points of interest. 
Such information helps greatly in advising other 
branches. 
CALIFORNIA 


In San Francisco, nine organizations coijperated 
in arranging a “California Institute on World 
Affairs,” under the chairmanship of Mrs. William 
Palmer Lucas. This was a series of six lectures, 
with discussion, on successive Thursday evenings 
from October 15 to November 19, each one covering 
one of the world conferences held during the six 
months previous. ‘The conferences discussed were: 
The Pacific Relations Institute in Honolulu; the 
World Educational Conference in Edinburgh, the 
International Institute of Government and Politics 
at Williamstown, Mass.; the World Religious Con- 
ference at Stockholm; the International Chamber of 
Commerce Meeting at Brussels, and the Assembly 
Meetings of the Geneva Conference, at Geneva. 
Mrs. Lucas emphasizes the need of following these 
international meetings closely, of studying the inter- 
national conference method, and plans a Round 
Table of conference method, each member of the 
group representing a country and discussing such 
questions as disarmament, opium, industrial con- 
ditions for women, etc., from the angle of that 
country. She also makes the interesting suggestion 
that a plan might be worked out for an official 
representative of the A. A. U. W. to attend unoffi- 
cially the yearly assembly at Geneva, and carry the 
information, facts, and inspiration back to the 
branches—a sort of “Geneva fellowship,” she adds, 
“‘a travelling fellow, who educates the rest of us in 
international relations.” 


New York 


The Oswego College Club has meetings once a 
month devoted to International Relations, with a 
leader and designated persons to lead the discussion. 
The subjects announced for the year 1925-26 are: 
The Monroe Doctrine; Immigration policy as con- 
nected with our international relations; European 
relations—League of Nations—World Court; Inter- 
national Debts and the Dawes plan; Our neighbors— 


Canada, Mexico, Central and South America; The 
Far East. One meeting is devoted to student guests. 

The College Woman’s Club of Rochester (the 
Rochester branch of the A. A. U. W.) sent out an 
announcement giving its program for the year, its 
officers and committees and a statement on study 
groups, reading as follows: “Every member of the 
College Woman’s Club who is interested in intensive 
directed study in any of the subjects listed below, 
is invited to join one or more of the study groups. 
The work of the study groups, which constitutes the 
Club’s educational program, will be carried out in 
accordance with the educational policy of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women and under its 
direction and supervision.” With this was sent out 
a return post card for an indication of choice of study 
groups, which included Book Reviews, Elementary 
Education, International Relations, and Preschool 
Education. The groups have been meeting every 
other Monday evening at 7.30. Miss Owen, the 
Educational Chairman, says, “In order to avoid a 
tendency towards a social evening and away from 
intensive study, we felt that we should not hold the 
group meetings in the various homes. Our regular 
club meetings are to be held at the Women’s City 
Club throughout the year, but we felt we could not 
afford to hold our study groups there. We have 
therefore offered the use of our office for these 
meetings.” ‘Twenty-six persons signed for the study 
group on International Relations, and although only 
ten appeared for the first meeting, seven more signed 
after that. We feel that Rochester is going to prove 
a very wide-awake branch. 


WISCONSIN 

Mrs. Rosenberry writes that the Madison Branch 
has, for the third year, an International Relations 
Round Table. The group meets on every second 
Thursday evening from October to April for an 
hour’s address by a university lecturer, followed by 
an hour’s discussion. The group does assigned 
reading, and no one who has not done the assigned 
reading may take part in the discussion. This plan 
commends itself as an excellent stimulus to reading 
and informed discussion. ‘There are twenty members 
of the group and the number of auditors varies from 
two or three to thirty. The program for the year 
includes as subjects the Locarno Pact, the Chinese 
problem, the economic situation in England, the 
Balkans, how France is repairing her devastated 
area, geological reasons why Japan and America 
cannot go to war. 
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SUMMER CONFERENCES 


A first conference of first importance took place 
this summer, July 20-28, in Edinburgh. It was that 
of the World Federation of National Education 
Associations. Behind the formidable title is an 
idea and a purpose which must surely appeal to us 
all. “It is an organization to represent compre- 
hensively the forces working for universal education; 
and so to promote international good will, coépera- 
tion and justice.” 

The Federation was formed at the World Confer- 
ence on Education held in San Francisco in 1923, on 
the invitation of the National Education Association. 
It parallels our International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, as each national association will be a 
branch of the international federation, but the angle 
of approach will of course be that of the professional 
educator. 

To quote the account of this conference in the 
N. E. A. Journal: “Every effort to gain the attitude 
which applies the Golden Rule to all humanity, every 
effort toward wider areas of codperation deserves 
the support of teachers, who daily look into the 
future through the eyes of children and who are in a 
position to appreciate what the great war chests 
would accomplish if spent constructively on universal 
education.” The deliberations of the conference 
were crystallized in twenty resolutions, too many, 
obviously, even to condense here. They concerned 
such subjects as pre-school, elementary, secondary, 
and higher education; teacher training, international 
relations; health and character education. 

The American delegation comprised 521 men and 
women, one of whom writes of it informally: “The 
World Federation at Edinburgh was a beginning 
only of what will one day be a great conference. . . . 
The rank and file were there and in deadly earnest. 
The lofty regions of research, the Oxfords and the 
Harvards, were conspicuously absent, but out of 
that democratic mass something living will come— 
though slowly.” 

A second international conference, as broad per- 
haps geographically, but more closely defined in 
subject, took place in Heidelberg, August 2-15. 
Its formal title was the Conference of the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship, and its subject of discussion was 
the “Release of the Creative Energy of the Child.” 
In general, it was what we know as the Progressive 
Education Group, “‘quite evidently minority edu- 
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cational opinion in the various countries,” Progres- 
sive Education says.. Addresses were delivered in 
French, German and English, on the physical needs 
of the child, emotional outlets through art, on 
psychology, remedial and otherwise, and on various 
special experiments, such as Herr Bakule’s school 
for crippled children in Hungary. That these new 
ideas in education have spread farther perhaps than 
most of us realize, is evidenced by the fact that there 
were delegates at the conference from Egypt, 
Bulgaria, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, 
Hungary, Germany, Austria, Spain and the United 
States. The conference, being smaller than the one 
at Edinburgh and more informal, generated an even 
warmer and more personal sense of international 
good-fellowship. 


INTERNATIONALISM IN EDUCATION 


While we are on the subject of the international 
spirit in education it is pertinent to record the grant 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial to 
finance for five years a bureau of international 
research to be established jointly at Harvard and 
Radcliffe. George Grafton Wilson, Professor of 
International Law at Harvard, is chairman of the 
committee which includes our recent president of the 
A. A. U. W., Ada Comstock, now president of 
Radcliffe. She comments on the new bureau in her 
annual report as follows: “Such a fund not only 
makes possible considerable additions to the sum of 
authentic information regarding international affairs 
and interests, but also concentrates attention on 
this field of investigation, attracts new workers into 
it, and, in slowly widening circles, increases the 
number of those who seek facts as a basis of opinion 
on international questions.” 


THE CULT OF THE HOME AND FAMILY 


Vassar and Smith have each seen a new educational 
field in the “home and family.” Vassar calls it 
‘“‘Euthenics, the science of controllable environ- 
ment,” and offers to her students “courses dealing 
with the adaptation of the individual to environment 
which may lead to further study in professional 
schools or to the general experience of a homemaker.” 
Smith, under the leadership of her graduate, Mrs. 
Ethel Puffer Howes, approaches the subject from a 
different angle—from within, looking out, so to 
speak. 
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Mrs. Howes once challenged this Association to 
make a study of the possibility of avoiding the 
present waste of the abilities of highly educated and 
professionally trained women, who are often sub- 
merged in the exigencies of home duties. The 
ever-generous Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
is aiding Smith College to conduct this piece of re- 
search, which seemed at the time beyond the powers 
or resources of the A. A. U. W. 

It will not be a field of study for undergraduates 
but an institute for research, under the direction of 
Dr. Howes, in the codrdination of women’s interests. 

Coéperative undertakings, Mrs. Howes thinks, 
are an important aid to the solution of the problem. 
The large house assigned to the new institute at 
Smith will be a social laboratory. In it will be 
organized as rapidly as may be, a coiperative nurs- 
ery, laundry, kitchen, home assistance bureau. One 
foresees that the large house will become a lighthouse 


to many a harassed housewife, whether highly edu- 
cated and professionally trained, or just plain mother. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE CLUBHOUSE 


A coéperative undertaking of immediate interest 
to the A. A. U. W. is the proposed intercollegiate 
clubhouse in New York, which if the project carries 
through, will house the various women’s college 
clubs, the Women’s University Club, and the New 
York Branch of the A. A. U. W. under one roof. 
Each club would be entirely autonomous, merely 
renting its quarters from the company which would 
erect the building, but there would be a large audi- 
torium in common, and various savings in the over- 
head expense which would help to lower the almost 
prohibitive cost of separate housing in New York. 
There would be moreover, in many people’s opinion, 
a certain advantage in having such a large number of 
sisterly organizations under one roof. E. E. W. 


IN THE BRANCHES 


HE Lincoln (Nebraska) Branch is planning to 
devote four meetings in the spring to a study of 
state universities. The special topics for the meeting 
are as follows: I—Organization of a state university : 
Legislative control, revenue and politics; boards of 
control; internal management. II (a)—The func- 
tion of alumni associations; (b)—The relation of 
athletics to the university. I1]—Undergraduate life. 
IV—What students should expect of a university 
education. 
Such a program if directed by women who are in 
a position to give authoritative information should 
prove to be of great interest, and is one which the 
executive secretary would like to recommend to all 
branches in communities in which there are univer- 
sities on our list or applying for recognition. A 
similar program could easily be worked out on pri- 
vately endowed institutions. 


A very interesting report of the Fine Arts Com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Federation of A. A. U. W. 
Branches has been sent to Headquarters. The report 
was presented by Agnes Bassett, chairman of the 
Sectional Fine Arts Committee, at the Seventh 
Annual Conference held October 23-24. 

Miss Bassett reports on the investigations being 
carried on by the National Committee, who are 
considering the country’s need of education in the 
fine arts and the possible share of the A. A. U. W. 
in furthering such a program. The JourNAL hopes 
to publish an article on some phase of fine arts 
education in an early number. 


A newspaper clipping from Chehalis, Washington, 
brings news of a protest on the part of the Lewis 


County Branch of the A. A. U. W. against the atti- 
tude of Governor Roland H. Hartley toward state 
educational institutions. A letter, signed by the 
branch president and secretary and addressed to the 
state senator and representatives from the county, 
reviews educational conditions in the state and con- 
cludes with the following words: “‘ We believe that 
men and women who are in sympathy with the cause 
of education, and who are engaged in and interested 
in educational work are far better qualified to judge 
of what is best along these lines than is Governor 
Hartley, who, by his published message, has shown 
that he is out of sympathy with our system of educa- 
tion and its real value to the state. 

“In this spirit, with this purpose, looking only to 
the future welfare of our state and its youth, the 
Lewis County Branch of the American Association 
of University Women, at its regular monthly meeting 
held in Chehalis Saturday, November 14, respectfully 
urges that you gentlemen, who officially represent 
Lewis County in the legislature, act along the lines 
which we have indicated above.” 


At the recent meeting of the Oregon State Division, 
it was voted to ask convention delegates to carry 
back to their branches the suggestion that they con- 
sider the advisability and the possibility of making 
provision for a state graduate scholarship or fellow- 
ship to be given by all branches working together, 
and ways and means whereby it might be financed. 
There was a very distinct understanding that no 
branch was to feel obliged to contribute to such schol- 
arship or fellowship, but was at this time to consider 
only whether or not it would like to enter into such 
an undertaking. 
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The World Court. Antonio Sanchez De Bustamante. 
Translated by Elizabeth F. Read. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. xxv, 379. $3.00. 


Published for the American Foundation maintaining the 
American Peace Award. Written by a Cuban jurist 
distinguished for his scholarship, judge of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at the Hague, and vice-president of 
the Institute of International Law. Traces the historical 
antecedents of the present court, with special chapters on 
its relations to the Paris Peace Conference and the Treaty 
of Versailles, and the League of Nations; takes up in detail 
the judges, organization, and working of the Court, its 
jurisdiction, procedure, sanctions, advisory functions and 
accomplishment; and concludes with a chapter on the 
relations of American nations to the Court. Includes a 
thirty-page bibliography and the Statutes and Rules of the 
Court. A timely and authoritative volume. 


Women in the Life of Balzac. Juanita Helm Floyd. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1921. Pp. xxxiv, 320, 
$3.00. 

A study, by a member of the American Association of 
University Women, of Baizac’s relations with women and 
their influence on both his life and his writings. Includes 
an introduction by Catherine, Princess Radziwill, the 
niece of Madame Hanska, ‘L ’Etrangére’ whom he married 
shortly before his death, and whom Miss Floyd is said to 
have cleared of calumny. Brings out resemblances be- 
tween certain of his many women friends and characters 
in his novels. Includes a bibliography of about two hun- 
dred entries. 


The Political Career of Lord Byron. Dora Neill Raymond. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1924. Pp. xi, 363. 
$3.00. 


The results of a study carried out while the author, a 
member of the faculty at Smith College, held the Alice 
Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship of the American 
Association of University Women, 1922-24. Develops 
the thesis that Lord Byron’s career was political as well as 
‘picturesque, amatory, and literary” if “to wage war 
unceasingly on the policies of the powers that be and to 
sponsor definite and contrary theories is to be political 
. . . . In England and in Italy he was consistently of the 
opposition. In Greece he favored the “Provisional Gov- 
ernment.” In spite of “the swirl of petticoats and the 
entangling love knots that sometimes obscured and some- 
times led astray cet homme politique”’ from the time of his 
maiden speech in the House of Lords, when he appealed 
for justice to the Nottingham frame-breakers to the day 
of his death, he served as “‘advance agent of English free- 
dom” and exerted a powerful influence on the Continent, 
both in spreading the belief in England as the home of 
political liberty and by throwing his romantic prestige to 
the support of the cause elsewhere. A readable book 
which makes the personality of the poet stand out clearly, 
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while it brings together the facts regarding his political 
interests and activities. 


An Educational Ambassador to the Near East: The Story of 
Mary Mills Patrick and an American College in the 
Orient. Hester. Donaldson Jenkins. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1925. Pp. 314. $2.50. 


A biography of the first president of the Constantinople 
Woman’s College, written by a former member of the 
faculty exceptionally familiar with conditions in the Near 
East; not only presents the personality and influence of 
Dr. Patrick during her administration of forty-eight years, 
1876 to 1924, but gives a vivid picture of this non-sectarian, 
non-proselyting Christian college, the different types 
among its students, and the large part the college and its 
graduates have played in the social and educational de- 
velopment of women in the Near East. 


American Arts College. Frederick J. Kelly. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. ix, 198. $2.00. 


A statement of the findings obtained from a survey of the 
aims and success of a selected group of colleges, made with 
a subvention from the Commonwealth Fund of New York 
and carried out under its committee on educational re- 
search. The study was concentrated on curricula and 
methods of teaching, with enough attention to extra-cur- 
ricular activities to show their bearing on the aims and 
success of the institution. No attempt is made to discuss 
theories or criticize conditions, the purpose of the book 
being merely to present the facts in this limited aspect of a 
much-discussed subject. 


The Junior College Movement. Leonard V. Koos. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1925. Pp. xii, 436. $2.40. 


One of the first volumes on a live subject previously 
discussed chiefly in magazine articles and similar scattered 
papers; based largely on an extended investigation made 
by the author, a member of the faculty at the University 
of Minnesota, under subventions from that institution and 
the Commonwealth Fund of New York. Discusses the 
scope, variety, place, and purposes of junior colleges and 
attempts to evaluate different types; not popular in style, 
but clear and well-organized; includes many helpful dia- 
grams and a selected bibliography with seventy-odd entries. 


Birth Control: Facts and Responsibilities. Edited by Adolf 
Meyer. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Co., 1925. 
Pp. xiv, 157. $3.00. 


A symposium of opinions presented at 1923 Birth Con- 
trol Conferences, with an introduction by the editor, 
director of the psychiatric clinic at Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
Except for the 40-page article by Margaret Sanger on “‘ The 
Need of Birth Control in America,” the twelve papers are 
brief, informal discussions of special phases of the subject 
by such authorities as Raymond Pearl, E. A. Ross, C. C. 
Little, and Eleanor Rowland Wembridge. A sane and 
thought-provoking book. 


YOU ASK 


IS THE FUND COMPLETE? 
IT IS NOT! The Fund stands: 


In cash and securities........... 
In unpaid pledges 


$128,675 
70,442 
$199,117 
5,478 


$204,595 


Rent and interest.............. 


el Oe en lik ra, tle 


$11,000 short of the $215,782 figured at the rate 
of $14 for each of the 15,413 members as of 
July 1, 1923. There is also $9,600 in “‘prob- 
abilities”” which we could count if the prob- 
abilities were made into actual pledges. We 
cannot count “probabilities” as completing 
the Fund until they are actual pledges. 


WHAT YET REMAINS TO BE DONE? 


$6,000 in new pledges remains to be secured. 

$9,600 in probabilities must be turned into cash 
or definite pledges. 

The branches which have pledged the remaining 
$70,442 have their payments to make accord- 
ing to the dates promised. ‘This is the really 
big task still lying before the Association, 
which will take the active financial effort of 
these branches until their pledges are paid 
—a splendid effort as made thus far, and one 
with splendid results. 


CAN ASSOCIATE MEMBERS USE THE NA- 
TIONAL CLUB WHEN IN WASHINGTON ? 
All who give to the Fund will always have 


non-resident club privileges while visiting 
Washington. 
WHAT GIFT IS EXPECTED OF NEW 
BRANCHES ? 

No gift is expected of new branches, but gifts 
ranging from $5 to the full quota which would 
have been theirs had they been older, have 
been joyfully given by and received from 25 
new branches. 


WHAT MIGHT NEW MEMBERS DO? 
New members might send that $6,000 scurrying 
to Headquarters, and never feel it. 
WHAT HAVE OLD BRANCHES DONE (THOSE 
FORMED BEFORE JULY 1, 1923) ? 
127 of them have pledged their quotas. 
but 13 of them have given something. 
WHAT HAVE GENERAL MEMBERS DONE? 


167 out of 1,690 general members have given 
$4,001. This amount might be doubled. 


All 


WHAT IS THE FOUNDERS’ BOOK ? 


The Founders’ Book will be kept permanently 
in the Headquarters and will contain, among 
other things, a roster of the names of all who 
give to the Washington Fund—individuals, 
organizations and branches. All who give 
are Founders. Gifts “In Memoriam” will 
receive special recognition, and are especially 
desired. Gifts in memory of many early 
friends of the education of women have been 
received from individuals, alumnae associa- 
tions and branches. 


WHO ILLUMINATES THE PAGES OF THE 
FOUNDERS’ BOOK ? 


The Branch making the gift illuminates its 
own page. 


HOW MAY A NAME BE INCLUDED? 


By a gift in one’s own name, or in honor or 
memory of some one else. 


WHAT LIMIT IS THERE TO MEMORIAL 
GIFTS? 


The Committee has set none, but hopes for 
$100 as a minimum. 


WHAT PERCENTAGE OF ITS PLEDGE 
SHOULD A BRANCH OR SECTION HAVE 
PAID BY THIS TIME, IF MEETING THE 
AVERAGE FOR ALL BRANCHES? 


Sixty-five per cent. Forty-nine branches have 
er p ae 


paid in full. The more quickly the balance of 
the pledge is met the more in actual money the 
gift will mean to the Association, and the 
more quickly the Association can finally 
discharge its obligations. 


ARE A. A. U. W. BONDS ACCEPTABLE AS 
GIFTS? 

The Washington Fund Committee has never 
asked for these bonds, but $10,000 of these 
bonds have been voluntarily given and have 
reduced the total indebtedness to be covered 
from the Washington Fund by this amount. 


WHEN MUST THE FUND BE FINISHED? 
May 1, 1926. 


IF I AS AN INDIVIDUAL CAN GIVE ANY- 
THING AT ALL, WHAT SHALL I DO? 


Make out your check payable to the Trustees 
of the Washington Fund, A. A. U. W., and 
mail it to 1634 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, 
Xk ad 





STATEMENT OF WASHINGTON FUND FOR PURCHASE OF NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS—DECEMBER 15, 1925 


Quora SuBSCRIPTIONS IN HAND OR ASSURED 


SECTION 


Per Cent 


xpected but 
of Pledges 


New Formally 
Pledged * 


Per Cent 
of Quota 


Per Cent 
of Total 


Amount Cash i S Pledges in 


North Atlantic 
South Atlantic. 
Northeast Centra] 
Southeast Central 
Northwest Central 
Southwest Central 
North Rocky. . 
South Rocky. 
North Pacific . 
South Pacific. . 
Friends and Foreign 


8 


os 
Cam RON wo 
me ONO Oe HOO 


$30,822.90 
17,747 .64 
32,588 .04 
1,940.31 
.67 

.23 

.00 

.00 

.30 

.56 

.00 


$128,675.15 


16, 381. 
491. 
133. 

1,273. 


22'442 2962. 
0 


_ 


$215,782 100. 


| $70,441. 


| $208,771.19 


* Based on information received from Branch or Section officers. 


$208,771.19 
3,037 .50 
2,440.14 


Of this amount, there has been paid: 
Fund total, as above . 
Rent received from Club to date 
Accrued interest on deposits . . 


. A. U. W. Bonds ia 
In Certificates of Indebtedness... 


Grand Total .... 


$214,248 .83 


In Liberty Bonds 
In other bonds 


BRANCHES PLEDGED TO RAISE QUOTAS (Tuose wirn Quoras Par In Futi - in CAPITALS) 


NortH ATLANTIC SECTION 
Waterville, Me. (new) 
*Rutland, Vt. 
BOSTON, Mass. 
ONN. VALLEY, Mass. (new) 
#*GREENWICH, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 

*NORWALK, Conn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

#Corning, N. ¥. 

Elmira, N. Y. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
*NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

*SCHENECTADY, N. Y. (new) 

*MOUNTAIN LAKES, N. J. 
Chambersburg, Pa. (new) 

§*ERIE, Pa. 

*JOHNSTOWN, Pa. (new) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*READING, Pa. 

§*WILMINGTON, Del. 


Soutu ATLANTIC SECTION 
Washington, D. C. 
§Charlottesville, Va. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
*SWEET BRIAR, Va. 
#*WILLIAMSBURG, Va. 
#Fairmont, W. Va. 
#Huntington, W. Va. 
*PARKERSBURG, W. Va. 
#Chapel Hill, N. C. 
#Durham, N. C. 
*GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
*ST. PETERSBURG, Fla. 


(new) 


NorTHEAST CENTRAL SECTION 


BLOOMINGTON, IIl. 
Chicago, Ill. 
#*ELGIN, Ill. 
*QUINCY, Ill. (new) 
Bloomington, Ind. 
*CONNERSVILLE, Ind. (new) 
#DECATUR, Ind. (new) 
Evansville, Ind. 
Greencastle, Ind. (new) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind. (new) 
South Bend, Ind. 
§*CINCINNATI, O. 
Columbus, O. 
*GRANVILLE, O. (new) 
Toledo, O. 
Warren, O. 
Wooster, O. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. (new) 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
#Birmingham, Mich. 
#*COPPER COUNTY, Mich. (new) 
*CRYSTAL FALLS, Mich. (new) 
Detroit, Mich. 
#*NILES-BUCHANAN, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
§Appleton, Wis. 
Beloit, Wis. 
*JANESVILLE, 
La Crosse, Wis. 
#*MADISON, Wis. 
§Milwaukee, Wis. 
#*OCONOMOWOC, Wis. (new) 
*Ripon, Wis. 
#*SHEBOYGAN, Wis. (new) 
*WATERTOWN, Wis. (new) 


SovuTHeast CENTRAL SECTION 


Birmingham, Ala, 
Lexington, Ky. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Natchitoches, La. 


Wis. 


NortTuwest CENTRAL SECTION 


Ames, Iowa 
Burlington, Iowa 
*CEDAR FALLS, Iowa (new) 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Duluth, Minn. 
*HIBBING, Minn. (new) 
*ST. CLOUD, Minn. 
#*WINONA, Minn. 
Fargo-Moorhead, N. D. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
T*VALLEY CITY, N. D. 
Huron, 8. D. 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Chadron, Nebr. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Soutuwest CENTRAL SECTION 


Little Rock, Ark. 
*BALDWIN, Kans. 
Emporia, Kans. 
§*INDEPENDENCE, Kans. 
Junction City, Kans. 
#*MANHATTAN, Kans. 
*ka, Kans. 
CHITA, Kans. 


To 
Ww 
Cape Girarde -au, Mo, 


#*MARYVILLE, Mo. 
# SEDALIA, Mo. 
St. Joseph, Mo. (new) 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Vandalia, Mo. 
Warrensburg, Mo. 
Ardmore, Okla. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Chickasha, Okla. 
#Edmond, Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Norman, Okla. 
#Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Okmulgee, Okla. 
Ponca City, Okla. 


apulpa, Okla. 
Pere lwater, Okla. 
t Tulsa, Okla. 
*AMARILLO, Tex. (new) 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Norts Rocky Mountain Secrion 
Pocatello, Ida. 
Bozeman, Mont. (new) 
Great Falls, Mont. 
*LARAMIE, Wyo. (new) 


Sours Rocky Mountain Secrion 


*COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo. 
Denver, Colo. 
Ft. Collins, Colo. 


Norrts Pactiric Secrion 


Corvallis, Ore. 

Eugene, Ore. 
§*PORTLAND, Ore. 
*SALEM, Ore. 
#*COWLITZ, Wash. 
*GRAY’'S HARBOR, Wash. 

Pullman, Wash. 

Seattle, Wash. 
#Tacoma, Wash. 


Sours Paciric Secrion 


Sacramento, Calif. 
#San Diego, Calif. 
§*SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 
San Gorgonio, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
#SANTA BARBARA, Calif. 
Ventura, Calif. 


Note: 


* Pledges paid in full. 
Patron Branch—TItalics 
+ Benefactor Branch. 
# Contributor Branch. 
§ Oversubscribed but not 75% con- 
tributing. 


GIFTS IN MEMORY AND IN HONOR OF PIONEERS AND FRIENDS OF EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


The following funds are open for further gifts. 


Annette A. Adams 

May Allinson 

Zilpah Polly Grant 
iMrs. Banister) 

Frances M. Beaumont 

Mary Coes 

Mrs. Theodore Cole 

Elizabeth Avery Colton 

Charlotte H. Conant 

Martha Foote Crowe 

Susan J. Cunningham 

Olive Davis 

Mary Evans 

Ruth Capen Farmer 

Alla Foster 

Martha Miner Fraser 


Mrs. George W. Hugell 
Phoebe A. Hearst 

Adelia A. Field Johnston 
Harriet L. Keeler 

Abbie Leach 

Mary Lyon 

Penelope McDuffie 
Maria Dickinson McGraw 
Emogene Mahony 

Lillie J. Martin 

Susan Lincoln Mills 
Ethel Moore 

Dr. Mary Mosher 

Sarah Yerxa Mower 
Blanche Myers 

Adelaide Nutting 


Mrs. John M. Olin 

Alice Freeman Palmer 
Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins 
Mrs. W. H. Perrine 

Sara F. Rice 

Ellen H. Richards 

Maria Sanford 

Pres. L. Clark Seelye 

Ethel Sowers 

Jane Lathrop Stanford 
Harriet Webster Stearns 
Dr. Romiett Stevens 

Dr. and Mrs. I. Tisdale Talbot 
Lucretia Loomis Vaill 
Margaret Hicks Valkman 
Mrs. Pearl Randall Wasson 


Other funds may be added 


Mrs. Elsie Hadley White 
Mary W. Whitney 

Marian Kinney Brookings 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
Ella L. Fulton 

Dr. Eva Johnson 

Mary Ladd 

Ellen F, Pendleton 

Amelia Waring Platter 

Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 
Julia Rogers 

Ellen C. Sabin 

May Wright Sewall 

Dr. Marion Talbot 

M. Carey Thomas 

Alice Ames Winter 


Marian Kinney Brooxrines, Chairman, Washington Fund Committee 
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DEPARTMENT OF PRESCHOOL AND 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION’ 


THE A. A. U. W. AND RURAL SCHOOL EDUCATION  ° 


By ANNIE REYNOLDS 
Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, U.S. Bureau of Education 


HE article on Vermont rural schools by Marian 

Gary in the January number of the JouRNAL 
is encouraging testimony of the fact that college 
women’s range of eductional interest includes rural 
education—the most neglected phase of elementary 
education. Vermont college women are to be con- 
gratulated on having the vision to see the great im- 
portance of rural school improvement. 

In order that efforts in every State may produce 
worth while permanent results it may be well to 
consider briefly the relative significance of the dif- 
ferent kinds of activities of the Vermont A. A. U. W. 
and to follow this with a discussion of two sources of 
available information not yet fully utilized: First- 
hand acquaintance with professional rural education 
workers in the different States, and the considerable 
volume of printed material on the subject of rural 
education. 

Main lines of effort in Vermont. The work under- 
taken in Vermont has been mainly along three lines: 
(1) Improving rural schoolhouses and the equipment 
with which rural teachers and children must do their 
work by increasing the interest in standardization; 
(2) Increasing the sense of responsibility on the part 
of the State for providing additional funds for rural 
school support; (3) Creating public sentiment in 
favor of professional preparation of rural teachers. 

(1) Standardization. Generally speaking, schools 
that meet certain minimum standardization re- 
quirements are rewarded by receiving State appro- 
priations, as in Vermont, or in some other way. 
A bulletin! summarizes the extent to which standard- 
ization betters the situation thus: “Reports and 
circulars issued by State departments of education in 
several States indicate that standardization improves 
physical conditions; raises the qualifications of 
teachers; increases school attendance; and stimulates 
school officers, teachers, and patrons to make schools 
more efficient.” 

Any group working for the improvement of rural 
schools through standardization may well bear in 
mind, however, the testimony of professional educa- 
tors. Their experience throughout the country has 


1 Rural School Leaflet No. 32, U. S. Bureau of Education. 


convinced them that after the first few years of the 
operation of a standardization law it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to add to the number of approved 
schools. Vermont with one of the best official rating 
cards so far devised for the purpose is seemingly no 
exception. Only 66 of its 1,100 one-room schools, or 
6 per cent of the whole number, had been approved 
at the end of three years of intensive effort. 

The accomplishments of standardization may be 
greater when we enlist the active interest of rural 
teachers in its success and have more rural supervisors 
to supplement their efforts. The present indif- 
ference of many rural teachers is reflected in the 
statement of a rural supervisor in one of the Central 
States. The vast majority of the replies received by 
this supervisor from the rural teachers of whom she 
asked: “‘ What has the board purchased for you this 
year?”’ ““What have you asked for that you did not 
get?’’, indicated that the boards make only minor 
purchases, if any, and that the teachers do not ask 
for much-needed equipment. Insanitary conditions 
certainly cause much ill health on the part, of teachers 
and pupils and lack of equipment is responsible for 
a tremendous waste of effort. It is only fair to 
assume that school boards would do their part if 
prospective rural teachers were informed concerning 
standardization requirements during their period of 
professional preparation. Knowing just what tools 
were needed they could inform boards early enough 
so that the matter could be seen to before schools 
opened. ‘This is more likely to happen when States 
require sufficiently high qualifications of rural 
teachers so that the supply is not excessive and teach- 
ers refuse to sign contracts to teach in schoolhouses 
which they have never entered. In this connection 
it is worthy of note that systems of schools having 
rural supervisors have better equipment and sanitary 
conditions than others. Supervisors have con- 
vincingly presented the needs of the schools and have 
met with much success. 

Apart from favorable legislation and from the 
effective presentation of the matter by county super- 
intendents and rural supervisors, the chief hope for 
well equipped, sanitary one-teacher schoolhouses lies 
in challenging rural teachers with a broad understand- 


* All unsigned material in this department written by Lois Hayden Meek. 
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ing of the necessity of using their best efforts along 
these lines. 

Consolidation. Interested organizations in their 
endeavors to improve rural school housing and equip- 
ment may well consider the feasibility and status of 
consolidation. Wherever conditions permit consol- 
idation should be encouraged, one-room schools 
closed, and no additional ones built. 

Obstacles to consolidation once considered insur- 
mountable, such as a mountain surface, widely scat- 
tered farms, poor roads, and severe winter climate, 
have not stayed its progress in States where legisla- 
tion has been at all favorable and interest in consoli- 
dation has been aroused. Minnesota and Michigan, 
Colorado and Utah, with their splendid consolidated 
schools, testify to this as do many other States. Pu- 
pils attending consolidated schools have better pre- 
pared teachers able to offer richer content; more pupil 
companionship to stimulate them to put forth their 
best efforts in class and on the playground. More- 
over, the greater “holding power”’ of consolidated 
schools means much for rural pupils. Studies show 
that pupils attending them remain in school a greater 
number of years than do those attending one-teacher 
schools. Teachers prefer consolidated schools be- 
cause of the fewer grades per teacher, more opportu- 
nities for companionship, and the better housing and 
working conditions generally found in larger schools. 

Probably, one-teacher schools cannot be entirely 
abolished for many years to come, if ever, but the 
progress made in consolidation indicates that school 
patrons are becoming persuaded that efforts to es- 
tablish consolidated schools are, on the whole, more 
in keeping with the best educational thought, than 
are efforts to improve one-teacher schools. 

(2) Equalization of educational opportunity for rural 
pupils requires more professional assistance from the 
State and additional funds for the support of rural 
schools in almost every State. In working for a 
State rural supervisor as a member of the State De- 
partment of Education the Vermont organization was 
on the right track. Among the principal State school 
officials in 1925, there were State rural school super- 
visors (sometimes listed as director, agent, or in- 
spector), in 32 States. In many of the other 16 States, 
the work of furthering rural school progress is included 
among the duties of State elementary supervisors, or 
is assigned to some member or members of the State 
department of education. There is a distinct gain, 
however, in appointing some one particularly for 
this work and designating the appointee by an 
appropriate title. To quote Bulletin No. 41: 


Large cities have set up their independent school systems 
and the State departments of education, relieved to a great 
degree of the burden of urban education, have turned their 
attention to the rural schools. A majority of the State 
departments have established divisions of rural schools in 
recent years. This has given recognition to rural educa- 


tion as a problem in many ways distinctive, has focused at- 
tention upon it, and led to more careful investigation of it. 
The divisions of rural schools have been giving consolida- 
tion a large measure of attention, generally favorable, and 
in some instances as leaders in campaigns for it. 


Not only are State rural school supervisors essen- 
tial, but county or other local rural school supervisors 
are also desirable and, in fact, necessary if rural 
teachers are ever to overcome the weaknesses inherent 
in isolation. Women’s organizations can undoubtedly 
do much towards extending this supervisory service. 

Whatever line of rural school improvement is 
undertaken, it is safe to say that the State should 
assume larger financial responsibility in the provision 
of educational opportunity than most States have 
yet assumed. 

(3) Professional preparation of rural teachers. The 
most vital problem in the permanent advance- 
ment and development of rural education is that of 
placing a well-prepared teacher over each group of 
pupils. Miss Gary, in her article, states that the 
rural teachers of Vermont are young and inexperi- 
enced. They would be slightly more mature if the 
State’s certification laws required a year or two of 
preparation beyond high school. Such preparation 
would give prospective teachers a little experience, 
including, as training invariably should and generally 
does, observation and practice teaching. Better 
certification laws are needed in many States. 

While about 35 per cent of the nation’s children 
are in rural schools, less than 2 per cent of the 
300,000 rural teachers are normal school graduates. ! 
“It has been estimated, however, that from 15,000 
to 20,000 lower-rank students in normal schools drop 
out each year and teach in rural schools until they 
have earned enough money to complete their profes- 
sional training and enter some coveted grade position.” 
In addition to this source of supply, 23 States in 
1923-24 provided rural teacher training in state- 
aided high schools from which in that year there 
were 17,000 graduates. 

With an annual demand for 90,000 rural teachers 
and a rural output from the normal schools of less 
than 20,000 and from high school training depart- 
ments of 17,000, it is evident that at the most liberal 
estimate only 37,000 out of the 90,000 new rural 
teachers needed in the fall of 1924 began work with 
any professional preparation. 

An indication of progress in certification require- 
ments is seen in the new laws in several States re- 
quiring for any certificate academic preparation 
equivalent to graduation from a standard high school 
and professional preparation of two years in normal 
school or teachers’ college following such graduation. 
Other States will undoubtedly follow as soon as 
public opinion appreciates that rural children are 


1 Rural School Leaflet No. 14, U. S. Bureau of Education. 
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entitled to as well prepared teachers as are urban 
children. 

Accumulating facts as a basis for action. Both 
college graduates and the cause of rural education 
will profit when large numbers of educated women 
enlist to give country children better educational 
opportunities. However, before public-spirited 
women can hope to help formulate a program com- 
mensurate with the needs of a State, they need in- 
formation derived so far as possible from first-hand 
contact with local, State, and national rural educa- 
tional leaders, as well as rural teachers and schools, 
supplemented by considerable reading of professional 
literature. 

First-hand contacts. It does not seem likely that 
college women will, with the rarest exceptions, teach 
in small rural schools unless during their college 
days they receive the inspiration that moves youth 
to great undertakings. Possibly, if the significance 
of the rural school problem were presented through 
the medium of a course in vocational guidance offered 
by specialists in the various occupational fields, 
including the field of rural education, a number of 
the students enrolled in such a course might go out 
with the desire to teach a rural school after they had 
acquired the professional preparation which every 
State should demand. Such an innovation on the 
part of any college might have far-reaching conse- 
quences. Even a brief experience in rural teaching 
would certainly give the college women of the future 
the kind of first-hand knowledge likely to contribute 
towards later success in working for rural school 
improvement. 

College women of today are, in general, without 
this experience, except the few who did a little rural 
teaching before they went to college. They may all 
be of service, however, as the Vermont women have 
demonstrated; they may study progressive move- 
ments for rural education so that they may know 
what the main lines of advance should be. They 
may work with all other interested groups for better 
school legislation after first knowing in just what 
particulars their State school laws are weakest (see 
““A Manual of Educational Legislation,” U. S. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1924, No. 36). The 
machinery for furthering progress through stimu- 
lating public sentiment or through helping secure 
needed legislation must first be created. <A sub- 
committee of the Education Committee should be 
formed giving enough time and thought to rural 
education problems so that intelligent action may 
be possible when the time comes. Such a committee 
might well be represented at State educational 
meetings, at the annual meeting of the National 
Department of Superintendence, and at the summer 
National Education Association meeting. 

It is equally important that the members of this 
subcommittee should be known and respected by 


school people for their knowledge of, as well as zeal 
for, rural school improvement. In a number of 
States there are rural supervisors at work who would 
gladly talk before State and county or local meetings 
of the A. A. U. W. regarding rural educational prob- 
lems with which they are well acquainted. 

Codperation of all women interested. College 
women interested in rural education professionally 
(as members of State departments, rural superintend- 
ents and supervisors, or instructors in professional 
schools for the preparation of teachers), have waited 
long for the day when organized college women would 
see the great opportunity rural education service 
offers and come forward eager to help solve what is 
admittedly one of the greatest of national educational 
problems. 

Professional literature pertaining to rural education. 
College women hoping that their efforts in behalf 
of rural education may result in permanent good 
are asking, ““ Where can we get information we need to 
give us perspective and a broader outlook?” To 
meet this inquiry a few carefully selected titles cover- 
ing subjects concerning which women often desire 
help are included in this article. The annotations 
should be additional guide in selecting from the titles 
on the basis of individual need. 

Books and magazines. A few books dealing with 
rural school problems in language sufficiently non- 
technical to appeal to general readers have recently 
appeared. Perhaps as concrete and practical a 
presentation as any is “ Rural School Management,” 
by Ina Barnes, published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. The reading of this book, supplemented by an 
occasional visit of an hour or more to a one-teacher 
school during the regular school hours will help city- 
schooled women to understand a few of the difficulties 
inherent in a school organization in which the teacher 
is confronted with many grades. The lists of books 
and bulletins given by Miss Barnes add much to the 
value of her book. 

An excellent magazine, The Journal of Rural Educa- 
tion, intended for leaders in the rural field, is in its 
fourth year. A list of titles of 25 articles especially 
adapted for giving information helpful in guiding the 
activities of organizations interested in rural educa- 
tion, has been prepared and may be obtained from 
the Rural Schools Division of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. ‘Two of these which may well be read 
first are “Publicity Work for Better Support of Rural 
Schools,” in the March, 1923, number, and ‘‘The 
Country Child’s Chance,” in the February, 1924, 
issue. In the latter article Rachel Fuller, whose ex- 
perience as rural supervisor in Indiana and New 
Jersey has qualified her to know whereof she writes, 
vividly portrays the poor chances accorded many 
country children today. 

Iiterature relating to education in the different 
states. University women in every State may read . 











with profit publications relating specifically to local 


rural educational conditions. Such publications 
belong in general to one of the following classes: 
Annual or biennial reports of the chief State school 
officer; special bulletins issued by State Departments 
of Education or by the State University; reports of 
State Survey Commissions or of surveys more limited 
in scope; professional magazines, often the organs of 
State Educational Associations; and publications of 
voluntary organizations whose purpose is to codper- 
ate with school authorities in bringing about improve- 
ment. 

Wisconsin and Montana are two of the States in 
which biennial reports have given valuable rural 
educational information in addition to the statistical 
material always included. The Maryland State 
Department has issued a carefully compiled series of 


bulletins. ‘The titles of two typical ones are: “‘Ac- 
complishments and Shortcomings of Maryland 


Schools, November, 1924;”’ “‘“A Year’s Supervision in 
Caroline County, January, 1925.” The New Hamp- 
shire State Board of Education issued in 1924, 
“School Progress in New Hampshire in Five Years’’; 
The General Education Board, in 1924 issued ‘‘The 
County School System, How Organized and Admin- 
istered,”” prepared under the direction of the State 
Superintendent of Indiana. The University of Vir- 
ginia Record, Extension Series, November, 1923, con- 
tained educational facts of the type well fitted to 
stimulate educational growth in keeping with State 
needs. 

Reports of State Survey Commissions well fitted to 
stimulate the efforts of readers are: “Rural School 
Survey of New York State, 1922’’; ‘‘ Public Educa- 
tion in Indiana, 1923”; *‘ Public Education in Okla- 
homa, 1923”; “Texas Educational Survey Report, 
1925." Two noteworthy reports of conditions in 
certain selected counties in two States are: “A 
School Survey of Type Counties of West Virginia, 
1923,” and “ Educational Surveys—Reports of Com- 
mittees Appointed by the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
1925.” 

The Kentuchy High School Quarterly, April, 1924, 
published by the College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, printed two addresses deliv- 
ered that month before the Kentucky Educational 
Association—“School Publicity” and “‘ Next Steps in 
Public Education in Kentucky.” 

‘““Agencies Which Educate the Child in a Rural 
Community ” is one of the series of leaflets by means 
of which the Delaware Parent-Teacher Association 
lias given publicity to its unusually successful efforts 
in furthering rural educational advancement. 

The United States Bureau of Education Publications. 
In addition tothe reading material already mentioned, 
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the Rural Schools Division of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education prepares publications especially for pro- 
fessional educators, but well adapted for the larger 
body at present interested in advancing rural educa- 
tional progress. Four of these have already been 
referred to in this article. These publications are 
sold at a nominal cost by the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. A complete list, “Publications of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education Pertaining to Rural Educa- 
tion,’’ Rural School Leaflet No. 36, has just been 
issued. Among those which may well be read first 
are the following: 

Rural Education, Bulletin 1923, No. 36. The in- 
ferior status of rural schools is analyzed. The 
achievement of some State departments, the in- 
creased appreciation of the place of supervision in 
improving rural schools, the increased facilities for 
the preparation of rural teachers, and the results 
of State zeal in the work of centralizing small schools 
into larger and more efficient ones, are topics 
treated. 

Supervision of One-Teacher Schools, Bulletin, 1923, 
No. 9. The writer has little faith in the value of 
teaching experience unless it is gained under in- 
telligent guidance or supervision, and has for its 
prerequisite native teaching ability and academic and 
professional education. Conditions obtaining in 
many rural schools at the present time preclude the 
success of any attempt to induce teachers to teach in 
them if they have some experience begun under right 
conditions. 

The Salaries of Country Teachers in 1923, Rural 
School Leaflet No. 24. The average salaries of 
teachers in one-teacher schools throw some light on 
the teacher shortage in rural schools. They in- 
dicate plainly the fact, corroborated in many other 
studies, that two-teacher schools pay better average 
salaries and thus are likely to get better prepared 
teachers. 

Some Lessons from a Decade of Rural Supervision, 
Bulletin, 1925, No. 9. In this bulletin some of the 
specific services of rural supervision in stimulating 
rural education are evaluated and some of the ob- 
stacles it has met are considered. 

The Rural Schools News Letter. This is a monthly 
periodical sent to 3,000 country newspapers, each 
issue containing from five to seven short articles. 
An inventory of the articles which appeared during 
1924 and 1925 (obtainable from the Rural Schools 
Division of the Bureau) shows that this publication 
discussed a great variety of measures for school im- 
provement such as the centralized high school, the 
preparation of rural teachers, and the need of 
adequate equipment. 





CONFERENCE FOR LEADERS OF STUDY GROUPS 


How shall we begin study work in our Branch? 
How can we organize study groups? How shall we 
conduct them? We want to start but we don’t 
know how. 

These are questions which are continually asked of 
national and sectional officers. 

The North Atlantic Section is planning to answer 
such questions in a very concrete, practical way. The 
first two days of their sectional meeting in Atlantic 
City in January will be devoted to a conference for 
leaders of study groups in charge of Miss Emma 
Gunther, Chairman of the North Atlantic Section 
Education Committee. The aim of this conference is 
to give definite help to those who are responsible for 
the educational and international relations work in 
the branches. Actual study groups will be conducted 
to serve as a basis for consideration of the problems 
which arise in starting and carrying on the work in 
the branches. 

The study groups on elementary education will be 
in charge of Miss Laura Zirbes of Columbia Univer- 
sity; those on preschool education in charge of Dr. 


Lois Hayden Meek; those on international relations 
in charge of Miss Florence A. Angell. 

There will be an opportunity for personal con- 
ferences when individual branch needs and specific 
situations will be discussed. 

The plans further include lectures by Dr. Ethel 
Puffer Howes of Smith College, Miss Esther Lape, 
Bok Peace Award Committee, and Dean Thyrsa 
Amos, University of Pittsburgh. 

There will be a large exhibit of books, pamphlets, 
and other valuable material pertaining to the educa- 
tional and international relations work. 

This conference will be held at Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, from Thursday, January 14, at 1 P.M. 
to Friday, January 15, at 5 P.M. 

It is hoped that every branch in the North Atlantic 
Section will support this conference by sending at 
least three representatives—one to each group. This 
is the first time that any section of the American 
Association of University Women has attempted to 
hold a Conference for Leaders of Study Groups. 
Help the North Atlantic Section in their pioneer effort ! 


Advance Program of the North Atlantic Section Meeting 


‘THuRSDAY—JANUARY 14TH 


Registration. ‘There will be a fee of $1 
for the Conference. 

Study Groups. 

International Relations—Miss Flor- 
ence A. Angell, Secretary Inter- 
national Relations Committee. 

Klementary Education—Miss Laura 
Zirbes, Columbia University. 

Preschool Education—Dr. Lois 
Hayden Meek, Educational Sec- 
retary. 

Personal Conferences with the above 
leaders and Miss Emma H. Gunther, 
and Miss Margaret T. Corwin, Director 
of Section. 

Dinner. Miss Emma H. Gunther pre- 
siding. Speaker: Dr. Ethel Puffer 
Howes of Smith College. 


1:00 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


6:30) P.M. 


FrRIDAY—JANUARY 15TH 


9:00 A.M. Continued under the 


Study Groups. 
above leaders. 

Luncheon. Speaker: Dean Thyrsa 
Amos, University of Pittsburgh. 

Study Groups. 

Personal Conferences. 

News from Campuses in North Atlantic 
Section. Pres. Ellen F. Pendleton, 
Wellesley College, presiding. 


12 noon 


2:00 P.M. 
4:00 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


JANUARY 16TH 
Miss Margaret T. 


SATURDAY: 


Business Session. 
Corwin presiding. 

Minutes of Sectional Meeting, Indian- 
apolis. Dr. Isabelle Bronk, Secretary. 

Welcome to Delegates, Miss Ada F. 
Dow, Chair. Atlantic City Branch. 

Reports of State Chairmen. 

Reports of Branch Chairmen. 

Discussion. Committee Chairmen and 
National Officers. 

Luncheon. Topic: Fellowships. Dr. 
Agnes L. Rogers, Chair. National Com- 

mittee on Fellowships, presiding. 

Reports of Committees. 

Report of the Executive Secretary, 
Miss Eleanore Boswell. 

Tea. Guests of the Atlantic City Branch. 
19 South Brighton Avenue. 

Dinner. Topic: Educational Work of 
the A. A. U. W. Mrs. George P. 
Baker, formerly Dean of Radcliffe 
College, presiding. Speakers: Dr. 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Canfield Fisher, Dr. Lois Hayden 
Meek. 


SUNDAY—JANUARY 17TH 


Topic: The International Federation of 
University Women. 
Organ Recital. Arthur Scott Brook. 


9:30 A.M. 


12 noon 

2:30-4:30 
P.M. 

5:00 P.M. 


7:00 P.M. 


1:00 P.M. 


3:15 P.M. 





MATERIAL DISTRIBUTED FROM THE EDUCATIONAL OFFICE 


1. Educational Program. 

A small leaflet describing the national educa- 
tional program of preschool and elementary ed- 
ucation. Available for distribution by Branch, 
State and Sectional Officers. 

2. Mimeographed Bulletins II-VI. 

Bulletin II—A survey of the traveling library 
service offered by the States. 

Bulletin I1I—Suggestions to Branches for up- 
holding the national educational program. 

Bulletin IV—A description of the newly or- 
ganized traveling library service of the A. A. 
U. W. Educational Office. Includes information 
concerning how books may be borrowed and an 
annotated list of books in the library. 

Bulletin V—A summary of information for 
study groups in elementary and preschool edu- 
cation. 

Bulletin VI—Outlines and bibliographies for 
study groups in elementary education. Topics 
include: Modern Progressive Schools in the 
United States and Europe; Kindergarten and 
Primary Education; Changing Ideals in Public 
Education; Philosophical Basis of Elementary 
Education. 

3. Guidance Materials for Study Groups—How Chil- 
dren Build Habits. 

A pamphlet of 100 pages written by Lois 
Hayden Meek for the guidance of the preschool 
study groups. Contains outlines, questions, 
page references in bibliographies and suggestions 
for making observations and keeping records of 
children’s behavior. Thirteen topics are in- 
cluded. Available to anyone interested, at cost 
price 25c, plus postage. (Postage on one copy 
is 8c; a bill will be sent for postage on orders for 
more than one copy.) 

4. Reprints. 

Reprints of the following articles have been 
made and are free to members: 
Elementary Education. 

Significant Phases of Elementary Education, 
Bessie Lee Gambrill. 

The A. A. U. W. and Rural School Education, 
Annie Reynolds. 

Preschool Education. 

Feeding Problems of Young Children, C. 
Rowena Schmidt. 

A Study of the Sleep of Young Children, 
Bernice M. Flemming. 

Safeguarding the Health of the Preschool 
Child, Judith Clark. 

A Preschool Project for University Women, 
Lois Hayden Meek. 

Others. 

Economics and the Home, Florence A. Arm- 

strong. 


. Schoolroom Aquaria. 
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5. 370 books on preschool and elementary education 
will be lent from the Educational Office to 
members and study groups. See Bulletin IV. 

6. Pamphlets. 

Pamphlets, reprints and magazine articles 
have been organized on the various phases of 
preschool and elementary education and may be 
secured from the Educational Office. Some of 
these are lent to study groups. Others are sold 
at cost price so that members may order from 
one central place. Below is a list of the avail- 
able pamphlets: 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


What Schools Are Doing 


Experiments in French Primary Schools. 
Cousinet. Price, 5¢. 

Field Work. Charles W. Finley and James 5S. Tippett, 
The Lincoln School of Teachers College. Price, 35¢. 

Foreign Schools, List of. Progressive Education Associa- 
tion (Mimeographed). Price, 4¢. 

Fourth Annual Convention of the Progressive Education 
Association. 1923. Price, 5¢. 

Illustrated Mathematical Talks by Pupils of the Lincoln 
School. Lincoln School of Teachers College. Price, 
50¢. 

The Lincoln School Library. Anne T. Eaton. Price, 10¢. 

The New Schools (of Europe). Adolph Ferriere. Price, 
5¢. 

Progressive Schools in Europe. Carleton Washburne. 
Price, 5¢. 

Report of Convention, Progressive Education Association, 
1921. Delegates Conference (Francis W. Parker 
School). Price, 5¢. 

Lincoln School of Teachers College. 


M. Roger 


Price, 10¢. 

Schools in which Newer Educational Methods Have Been 
Adopted, List of. Progressive Education Association. 
(Mimeographed). Price, 5¢. 

Vacation Activities and the School. 
Teachers College. Price, 30¢. 


Individual Differences in Children 


The Compromise Between Mass Teaching and Individual 
Teaching. W.T. Root. Loaned. 

The Elementary School and the Individual Child. 
Loring Richards, M.D. Price, 5¢. 

The Mentally Retarded Child in the Public Schools. 
Charles Scott Berry. Price, ¢. 

Individual Instruction. Articles by Frederick Burk, 
Carleton W. Washburne, Helen Parkhurst, and others. 
Progressive Education Association. Price, 25¢. 

The Public-School Clinics in Connection with a State 
School for the Feeble-Minded. Edith E. Woodill, 
M.D. Price, 5¢. 

The Superior Child in Our Schools. 
Loaned. 


Lincoln School of 


Esther 


Clara Harrison Town. 


In General 


Daily Schedule of Rational Habits for School Children. 
Max Seham. Price, 5¢. 


Fatigue in School Children. Max Seham. Loaned. 
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Interest and School Work. Eugene R. Smith. Price, 5¢. 

Laziness in School Children. IraS. Wile,M.D. Price, 5¢. 

The New Republic, Educational Section, November 12, 
1924. Articles by William Heard Kilpatrick, W. W. 
Charters, George D. Strayer, and others. Price, 15¢. 

The Modern Kindergarten. Frederick M. Hunter. Price, 
10¢. 

Preparing for an Education. Stanwood Cobb. 

Progressive Education and Character Building. 
E. Bamberger. Price, 5¢. 

The Relation of the School to the Mental Health of the 
Average Child. Jessie Taft. Price, 5¢. 

Selected List of Poetry and Stories. International Kinder- 
garten Union. Price, 12¢. 

Some Extra-Curricular Problems 
Bernard Glueck, M.D. Loaned. 

Machine Made Schooling. The World Tomorrow, October, 
1923. New Aims in Education by William Heard 
Kilpatrick, and articles by other educators. 

The Visiting Teacher. Jane F. Culbert. 


Price, 5¢. 
Florence 


Classroom. 


of the 


Loaned. 


Menta HyGiene 


The Child andthe Home. Marianna Taylor. Price, 5¢. 

Childhood: The Golden Period for Mental Hygiene. Wil- 
liam A. White. Price, 5¢. 

Community Responsibility in Mental Hygiene. 
wood E. Williams, M.D. Price, 5¢. 

Education and Mental Hygiene. C. MacFie Campbell, 
M.D. Price, 5¢. 

Mental Hygiene and Childhood. 
M.D. Price, 1¢. 

The Right to Marry. Adolf Meyer, M.D. 

What is Mental Hygiene? 
Price, 3¢. 

A Selected List of Books on Mental Hygiene and Allied 
Subjects. Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. 

Suggestions for Reading in Mental Hygiene. 
Ormsby and Frankwood E. Williams. 

Child Management. D. A. Thom., M.D. 

Directions for Treatment of Enuresis. 
Society of Minneapolis. Free. 

Extra-Medical Service in the Management of Misconduct 
Problems in Children. Marion E. Kenworthy, M.D. 
Price, 5¢. 

Habit Clinics for the Child of Preschool Age. 
M.D. Price, 10¢. 

Habit Training for Children. Massachusetts Department 
of Mental Diseases. Price, 10¢. 

Nervous Children and Their Training. 
bell, M.D. Price, 5¢. 

Anxiety and Frankwood E. 
Price, 5¢. . 

The Elimination of Children’s Fears. 
Loaned. 

David. Helen T. Woolley. Loaned. 

The Experiences of the Child: How They Affect Character 
and Behavior. C. MacFie Campbell, M.D. Price, 
o¢. 

How to Avoid Spoiling the Child. 
M.D. Price, 5¢. 

The Mental Health of the Child, Some Physical Deter- 
minants and a Method of Observation. C. Edgerton 
Carter, M.D. Loaned. 


Frank- 


Frankwood E. Williams, 
Price, 5¢. 


Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. 


Price, 5¢. 

Kathleen 
Price, 1¢. 
Price, 5¢. 

Infant Welfare 


D. A. Thom, 


C. MacFie Camp- 


Fear. Williams, M.D. 


Mary Cover Jones. 


Lewellys F. Barker, 


Psychology of the Pre-School Period. 
bell, M.D. Loaned. 

The Social Consequences of the Neglect of Mental Hygiene 
in Young Childhood. Helen T. Woolley. Loaned. 

Unusual Children. Tom A. Williams, M.D. Loaned. 

The Need for Emotional Control Through Education. 
Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. Price, 5¢. 

Normal and Abnormal Repression. Adolf Meyer. 
5¢. 

Principles of Mental Hygiene Applied to the Management 
of Children Predisposed to Nervousness. Lewellys F. 
Barker, M.D. Price, 5¢. 

Success and Failure as Conditions of 
William H. Burnham. Price, 5¢. 


C. MacFie Camp- 


Price, 


Mental Health. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS 


Essential Standards of a Day Nursery. National Federa- 
tion of Day Nurseries. Free. 

How to Start a Cooperative Nursery. 
Howes. Price, 10¢. 

The Kindergarten and the Nursery School Movement. 
Julia Wade Abbot. Loaned. 

Merrill-Palmer School of Homemaking—Fourth Annual 
Report, 1923. Loaned. 

The Nursery School in Judson Health Center. 

The Nursery School as a Child Builder. 
Loaned. 

Nursery Schools. Abigail A. Eliot. Loaned. 

The Nursery School Movement in England and America. 
Emma Henton. Price, 25¢. 

A Nursery School Experiment. 
Price, 75¢. 

The Nursery Child and His Play. 
Loaned. 

The Nursery School Movement. 
15¢. 

Preschool Issue, Progressive Education, January, 192). 
Articles by Arnold Gesell, M. V. O’Shea, Helen T. 
Woolley, and others. Price, 50¢. 

Ruggles Street Nursery School and Training Centre— 
Cambridge Nursery School. Price, 10¢. 

Significance of the Nursery School Idea for the Day 
Nursery. Bird SteinGans. Loaned. 

The School and the Preschool Child. Helen T. Woolley. 
Loaned. 

The Three-Year Olds: An Experiment. 

wood. Price, 25¢. 


Ethel Puffer 


Loaned. 
Orline Foster. 


Harriet M. Johnson. 
Dorothy Guernsey. 


Arnold Gesell. 


Price, 


Barbara Green- 


Cuitp DEVELOPMENT 


The Behavior of the Human Infant During the First Thirty 


Days of Life. Margaret Blanton. Loaned. 

Bulletin of the State University of Iowa—Pre-School 
Laboratory of the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station. Free. 

Bulletin of the State University of Iowa—What the Uni- 
versity of Iowa is Doing for Children. Free. 

A Clinical Pre-School Psychology. Arnold Gesell, M.D. 
Loaned. 

Habit. William Heard Kilpatrick. Price, 6¢. 

Scientific Methods of Studying Preschool Children. 
T. Baldwin. Loaned. 

Teaching Toddlers. V.S. Martin. Loaned. 

The Validity of Standards of Mental Measurement in 


Bird 
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Young Childhood. 
Your Child. 
Price, 10¢. 


Helen T. Woolley. Loaned. 
Infant Welfare Society of Minneapolis. 


PLay 


Backyard Playgrounds. U.S. Children’s Bureau. 
Best Toys for Children and Their Selection. 
Sammis Leonard. Price, 35¢. 
A Catalog of Play Equipment. 
35¢. 
Playthings. 
20¢. 


Free. 
Minnetta 


Jean Lee Hunt. Price, 


Bureau of Education Experiments. Price, 


Sex InstRUCTION 
Child Questions and Their Answers. 
Hygiene Association, Inc. Price, 5¢. 
The Established Points in Social Hygiene Education 1905- 
1924. Maurice A. Bigelow. Price, 5¢. 
The Mother’s Reply. Nellie M. Smith. Price, 5¢. 
The Wonderful Story of Life. U.S. Public Health Service. 
Price, 5¢. 
What to Read on Social Hygiene. 
giene Association. Free. 


American Social 


American Social Hy- 


HEALTH 


Children of Preschool Age in Gary, Indiana. Elizabeth 
Hughes and Lydia Roberts. Price, 20¢. 

Child Care. Mrs. Max West. Price, 10¢. 

Good Teeth. U.S. Public Health Service. 

How to Get Children to Eat Vegetables. 
Society of Minneapolis. Free. 

How to Get Children to Drink Milk. 
Society of Minneapolis. Free. 

Posture Training for the Pre-School Child. 
Loaned. 

Pre-School Age Physical Defects. 
Loaned. 

The Psychology of Child Nutrition. 
Loaned. 

Standards and Methods for Health Work Among Children 
of Preschool Age. Robert D. Curtis, M.D. Loaned. 

What England and Scotland Are Doing for Children of 
Pre-School Age. William Palmer Lucas, M.D. 
Loaned. 

What Needs to Be Done for the Pre-School Child. 
ard M. Smith, M.D. Loaned. 

The Young Child’s Health. Henry L. K. Shaw, M.D. 
Price, 30¢. 


Price, 5e¢. 
Infant Welfare 


Infant Welfare 
Harriet Wilde. 
John C. 


Gebhart. 


C. Rowena Schmidt. 


Rich- 


WHAT IS BEING DONE 
RENO BRANCH PUBLISHES 


The program of the Reno Branch for the winter of 
1924 aroused a heated enthusiasm that bids fair to 
leave a big button in the crucible. Desultory re- 
search into local history and exchange of memories 
among the members and their friends convinced 
everybody that gold had been struck. The gold was 
Elliot Lord’s Comstock Mining and Miners. The 
book was printed by the United States Geological 
Survey in 1881 as Monograph IV. Copies are now 
very rare. Only four are known in Nevada where 
they are most likely to be found. The Reno Branch 
found Lord’s description of the discovery of gold in 
Nevada so thrilling that they undertook to reprint 
excerpts from it so that all might have an opportunity 
to read something of the drama of the West. This 
abbreviated reprint is now offered to a waiting world 
for a trifling sum. It is about one-fourth as long as 
the original, and will make about one hundred novel 
size pages. There is not a dull sentence in it. The 
Reno Branch adds an intriguing table of contents so 
that altogether they present in very attractive form a 
dynamic account of the most thrilling discovery and 
development of mining treasure in the western world. 
It has interest for all who love a good tale and don’t 
mind its being true. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Foreword 

The author speaks the prologue 
The waiting desert 

Fremont came in '44 

And then the covered wagon 
Gold! 


The snowshoe express keeps the line 


open 
The Grosh brothers really discover 
the Comstock— 
But the villain grabs the credit 
The mustard seeds of legal strife 


The boom fever begins to rise 

Winter applies an ice-pack 

Spring—the rush to Washoe—high 
temperature 

Convalescence 

Voila! Life in a great city 

Salt, camels, firewood 

Gas, stone schools, churches 

Hurrah for the Union 

Do you know Mark Twain was their 
cub reporter? 

“Gentlemen, office of the Ophir 
Mine!” 

The Virginia-Truckee puffs up the 
grade 


The forest rides into Washoe Valley 
on the flume 

The mines yield—a water supply 

Enter John W. Mackey 

And James G. Fair 

With organizing genius and limitless 
pluc 

Fate is nose down on the scent 

The Big Bonanza 

The thirsty city sucks up Hobart 
Creek 

Fire! Fire! 

Phoenix on wings of courage 

Another big drink—Marlette Lake 

“The tumult and the shouting dies.”’ 


A local artist has furnished a cover design—the 
snow fields of Mount Rose, an unmistakable likeness, 
printed in white poster effect on a sky-blue jacket. 
The chapter expects to use it as the trade-mark of a 
series of monographs. For this one there will be a 
white title, The Drama of Virginia City. 

Willing members volunteered small sums of money 
to cover printing, the chapter voted to lend $100. 
The story of the sale will be told to other inquiring 
chapters when it is history. Reno may be able to 
tell them that it has reimbursed itself, or that it has 
accumulated capital enough to publish the next 
monograph, or that it has a surplus out of which to 
pay its annual scholarship to the University of 
Nevada. 

In any event the response of members and friends 
to the lure of local history has been joyously en- 
thusiastic. 


Auice Cyntuia Kine HALL, 
President, Reno Branch. 
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THE INDIANAPOLIS TOY EXPOSITION 


‘*] never knew toys were so important!” exclaimed 
a father as he left the exhibit. Many, indeed, were 
the eyes and minds that were opened in those four 
days during which the Indianapolis Branch and the 
department store of L. S. Ayres and Company co- 
operated in this adventure in education. Not alone 
the visitors, but even the sales-folk and the depart- 
ment manager admitted that they had been taught 
by the event. 





L. S. Ayres and Company were glad to furnish the 
toys, offering to provide whatever the committee 
should recommend. They located the display in the 
department store of L. S. Ayres and Company be- 
tween the children’s clothing department and the 
very popular lunch room, thus attracting the atten- 
tion of those who were waiting for tables and of those 
who came to buy necessaries for the little ones. The 


company also gave the event a considerable part of its 








EDUCATIONAL TOY EXHIBIT IN INDIANAPOLIS 


The exhibit was the result of months of planning. 
Miss Faye Henley, Principal of the Orchard School, 
was the moving spirit, but she was ably assisted by 
every member of Dean Emma Colbert’s committee 
on Pre-School Education. First they formulated 
their aim. A large part of the child’s mental and 
physical development is the result of the stimuli he 
receives from his world. In this world one of the 
most interesting things is the toy. Toys may ener- 
gize or they may narcotize. The committee decided 
to show the parents of Indianapolis the possibilities 
in mere playthings. 


space in the city newspapers, and mailed first class 
letters to every member of the A. A. U. W. in Indiana. 
This generous codperation was a large factor in the 
success of the enterprise. 

The committee of the Association made a thorough 
study of toys, collecting literature, consulting psy- 
chologists, and culling from their own experiences as 
teachers and as parents. One of the most helpful 


pamphlets they found was Best Toys for Children by 


Minnetta Sammis Leonard. From this they took 
their elemental principles. There were eight main 
divisions: 
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I. Toys for Children under Two Years. 

Purposes: to attract attention, to stimulate ef- 
fort, to develop the senses, to exercise the 
larger muscles. 

Types of Toys: bright colored objects, easily 
grasped objects, noise makers, smooth ob- 
jects, or soft objects like fluffy animals large, 
blocks, ete. 

II. Toys for Children of Two to Four Years. 

Purposes: continued sense development, much 
muscular exercise. 

Types of Toys: push and pull toys, Irish mails, 
yard and floor blocks, swings, Holmes door- 
bar, wheeled toys, shovels, hammers and 
nails, ete. 

III. Toys for Children of Four to Six Years. 

_ Purposes: continued development of the large 
muscles, but more coédrdination, and more 
control of the delicate movements, develop- 
ment of ingenuity. 

Types of Toys: swings, rings, trapeze, steering 
toys, jumping ropes, things to put together, 
carpenter tools, blocks in wide variety. 

IV. Toys for Children of Six to Twelve Years. 

Purposes: continued development as above, 
industrial experience. 

Types of Toys: housekeeping toys, sewing 
machines, derricks, steam and electric toys, 
erector sets, Gilbert sets, weaving equip- 
ment, garden tools, sewing materials. 

V. Equipment for Evenings at Home. Games of 

All Kinds: checkers, dominoes, parchesi, puz- 
zles, etc. 

Manual Training: shop equipment, raffia, 
reeds, stencils, block printing outfits. 

Materials for Dramatic Work: books, pup- 
pets, tiny stages, etc. 

VI. Equipment for Group Activities. 

Athletic Goods: balls, playground apparatus. 

Camp Equipment: tents, cots, firemaking 
sets, Indian tools, packing boxes, carpenter 
tools, etc. 

VII. Homemade Toys. 

Toys of many types made in homes and 

schools. 
VIII. Books. 

Purposes: to help parents in the selection of 
books for the children, and to suggest read- 
ing of benefit to parents. 


Layout: sections of books based on ages and 
interests, one important group devoted 
to parenthood and its arts. 

The arrangement of the exhibit was what one 
usually finds in museums, a compromise between 
scientific classification and publicity power. The 
effect of the compromise was good, the advertiser 
attracted attention to an educational message. 

In order that the exhibit might have a lasting result 
each visitor was given a mimeographed booklet con- 
taining quotations of constructive suggestions about 
play and toys. Members of the Branch committee 
were in constant attendance, welcoming visitors and 
discussing the questions of interest. Many of the 
parents were glad to take away with them a simple 
questionnaire concerning the play of children. When 
these questionnaires are returned in May they will 
be used as the basis of further studies in the play 
of children. 

Coming, as the exhibit did, just before Thanks- 
giving, it has proved helpful to many Christmas 
shoppers. Future kindergarteners from the Teach- 
ers College were very much interested, and the mana- 
ger of the toy department was so pleased that he 
said, ““We must have a toy exhibit every year.” 
Why not? Why not, in this simple, attractive way, 
stimulate the interest of hosts of parents in the play 
of their children? Stimulate an interest that will be 
more intelligent. 


Books AND PamPpHLETS Most HELPFUL IN 
ARRANGING EXHIBIT 


* Best Toys for Children and Their Selection. Minnetta Sam- 
mis Leonard. 35¢ 

* A Nursery School Experiment. Harriet M. Johnson. 75¢ 

* Playthings. Bureau of Educational Experiments. 20¢ 

* Backyard Playgrounds. Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Free. 

Floor Games. H. G. Wells. Out of print—obtainable at 
libraries. 

The Play Way. H. Caldwell Cook. Stokes, New York, Sec- 
ond edition, 1919. $4.00. 

Creative Music for Children. Mrs. Satis N. Coleman. Put- 
nam, New York, 1922. $3.50. 

The Story of a Sandpile. G. Stanley Hall. Out of print—ob- 
tainable at libraries. 


Frances Doan STREIGHTOFF, 
General Chairman of the Educational Committee 
Indianapolis Branch. 


* Obtainable from Educational Secretary of A. A. U. W. at cost 
price. 
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PRESCHOOL WORK OF THE BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN, BRANCH 


In October the active work for the preschool 
project in our branch was enthusiastically begun at 
an open meeting of the branch, to which all women 
of the community interested in preschool study were 
invited. ‘The preparation and publicity for this 
meeting had entailed many telephone calls to leaders 
of last year’s preschool study groups and to all 
women, known to the chairman, who had preschool 
age children. Notices and descriptive articles were 
published in the various newspapers. ‘The coédpera- 
tion of the various Parent Teacher Association units 
was easily secured, for the preschool group is a sure 
feeder for the Parent Teacher Associations. The 
October meeting was held at our Community House 
with over 100 interested women attending. The 
outline, Guidance Materials for Study Groups by Lois 
Hayden Meek, wasdiscussed. Eight groups, for which 
leaders had been secured during the summer, were 
announced, and four others organized by the chair- 
man. 

Miss Elizabeth Cleveland, of the Detroit Board of 
Education and of the Merrill-Palmer School, spoke on 
the preschool idea as the newest thing in education. 
Every woman who listened was thrilled at Miss 
Cleveland’s talk and about 80 women signed up for 
the study groups. 

Our branch of the American Association of Uni- 


versity Women has donated $30.00 to purchase a 
shelf of the most needed books to be given to the 
public library for a study reference shelf for use of the 


preschool groups. One individual group have bought 
another selection of books for their use and put them 
in the library, and still another class have their books 
at the home of one member of the group for reference 
and study. Wecan also draw books from the Detroit 
Public Library for our work. 

There are now eight active groups, ranging from 
six to twelve members each in size, and four other 
groups organized and waiting for leaders to be 
secured. The time of meeting is arranged by each 
group to suit the convenience of its members, and the 


evening has been found to be most popular because 
the children are in bed and the fathers can stay at 
home with them then. The plan for caring for the 
children in one group that meets in the afternoon is 
to engage an experienced older woman to amuse the 
children during the class meeting at the home of 
some other member of the group. 

So far we have had two union preschool group 
meetings, the first, the organization meeting in 
October at which Miss Cleveland spoke, and the 
second, a most interesting meeting addressed by Dr. E. 
Leona Vincent of the Psychological Department of 
the Merrill-Palmer School, on the vital but little 
known subject of Child Behavior Problems. The 
meeting was held the first of December and combined 
the preschool meeting with one of the Parent Teacher 
meetings, thus securing a free meeting place, a good 
audience for our speaker, and saving an afternoon for 
many a busy mother who would otherwise have to 
attend both the union preschool meeting and the 
Parent Teacher meeting. 

The plans for the winter comprise: securing leaders 
for the four classes organized but not studying 
because of the difficulty of finding leaders; establish- 
ing new groups after Christmas (it is better to have 
the groups beginning at different times, because of the 
limited number of books available); and planning 
union meetings for all groups to be addressed by 
authorities on the preschool child and allied topics. 
Dr. Helen T. Woolley, organizer of the Merrill-Palmer 
School is to give us a talk in the winter. 

We realize our great good fortune in being situated 
so near the center of preschool experimentation and 
study, the Merrill-Palmer School, and heartily appre- 
ciate their help and inspiration in this great work of 
making ourselves intelligent on the needs of the pre- 
school child, and, in so doing, making our community 
a better place for our children and all children. 


Cora Hinxrins Farrar, 
Chairman of Education, Birmingham, Mich. 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Board of Directors will meet at the National Head- 
quarters, January 18-19, 1926. All business to be brought 
up must reach the executive secretary not later than Jan- 
uary 15. 

The annual conference of the North Atlantic Section 
will be held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, January 15-17, 
1926. The conference will be preceded by a three-day 
institute for leaders of round table study groups. For 
further information apply to the Sectional Director. 

The Southeast Central Section will hold its conference 
at Birmingham, Alabama, January 29-30. For further 
information apply to the Sectional Director. 


Headquarters files of branch officers for the current year 
are still far from complete. Inaccuracies in our mailing 
list are a serious handicap in carrying on the work of the 
Association. If there is any doubt about your branch, 
start the new year right by reporting to Headquarters. 

The Committee on Historical Textbooks is anxious to 
know which states and branches have undertaken the pro- 
posed survey. The success of this enterprise depends 
upon local coéperation, and the executive secretary has 
asked every branch to do its share. Please report progress 
to the Chairman, Dr. Mary W. Williams, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 





